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Aar: I. Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, by C.S. Sonnini, &ei 
&e. 3 translated from the French by Henry Hunter, D. D. _ 8vo. 
3 Vols. 11. 7s. Boards. Stockdale. 1799. 


[ Art. continued from the last Appendix, p. §77—584. ] 

W: commenced our account of these entertaining travels in 
our last Appendix, having perused them in the original 
French edition: but, as Dr. Hunter’s translation. had just 
reached us, we copied our extracts from his version, to save 
ourselves the trouble of translating them. In the farther pro- 
gress of this article, we shall follow the same method: thus 
affordirig to our readers sufficient specimens of the success of 
Dr. H.’s quickly-executed labours. ‘They will observe the 
usual consequences of haste, in various places; in the language 
of the performance: but it is on the whole well executed; and 
the Doctor’s notes manifest considerable attention. | 

The journey to Caito, the capital of Egypt, occupies the 
Second Volume, and contains a variety of highly curious 
matter. After having mentioned the silly stories that have 
been propagated by travellers respecting the qualities of thé 
waters of the Nile in producing fecundity in women, as well as 
several other strange properties both iiijurious and beneficie!, the 


‘ author treats those tales asthe dreams of those who relate them. 


That the waters are perfectly innocent, he testifies on his own 
experience; for he drank plentifully of them duting his resi- 
dence in Egypt, without suffering any inconvenience. From 
the heavy charge of being the native seat of that dreadful 
scourge of the eastern world, the plague, he also vindicates the 
climate of Egypt. M. M. Volney and Savary had endeavoured 
to do so before him. For twelve years prior to.M. Sonaini’s 
residence there, the plague had not been known in Lower 
Egypt, though vessels from Constantinople had -frequently-ar- 
rived there, and the inhabitants. observed no precautions to 
Prevent the introduction of the disorder. In fact, no epidemic 


diseases prevail in this country; nor is the stranger ever at- 
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tacked by those violent and inflammatory fevers, which in 
America and the West Indies are generally so fatal to him. 

The disorders most prevalent in Egypt are those which prin-, 
. @ipally attack a bilious temperament.—Dysenteries sometimes 
* appear; and hernia is not uncommon, which is partly attri- 
butable to a relaxation of the habit from the perpetual use of 
the warm bath. _ Instances of the leprosy, and of the horrible 
elephantiasis, also occur: but the distinguishing malady of 
the country_dppears to be an inflammation of the eyes.—It is 
indeed not common, says the author, to meet a person per- 
fectly free from this disorder.—Those who are deeply affected 
by it are even formed into corporations, and ¢ that of the BLIND 
at Caito has sometimes revolted in such force as to make the 
government tremble for its existence.’ : 

Of the manner in which the Egyptians preserve their dead, 
the author gives a short but interesting account : 


¢ As soon as a person is dead, the Egyptians hasten to press the 
different parts of the corpse, to free it from all impurities ; wash it 
several times; shave it; pull out all the hair; stop up every aperture 
closely with cotton ; and'pour over it odoriferous waters, so that all 
its pores are penetrated with the perfumes of Arabia. After a pro- 
fusion of these attentions to cleanliness, and marks of respect: for the 
inanimate remains of the deceased, the corpse is committed to the 
earth, and deposited in the bosom of eternity. A little pillar of stone, 
terminated by a turban, is erected over the spot, where the head of 
the deceased reposes ; and to this mark his friends repair every Friday, 
to repeat their melancholy adieus. The women never fail to pay 
these visits, and express their hopes and regrets in religious ejacula- 
tions: the tears of the daughter water the face of the mother, and the 
sighs of the mother prolong in her mind with painful remembrance 
the existence of the children she has lost. I say nothing of the tears 
of husband and wife, for in this country their relation is merely that 
of master and slave. 

* This pious expression of regard to the dead, so neglected by usin 
the West, is a sacred duty among the people of the Eat, and is no 
where more punctually fulfilled. ‘The idea, that in death we must 
renounce every mark of affection from all who have been most dear 
to us, afflicts the mind, and sinks it into despondency ¢ but he, who 
is assured, that expressions of regret and the most tender sentiments 
will accompany him in the grave; that an.affectionate and durable 
intercourse will subsist between the living and the dead ; that, when 
his eyes are closed to the light, he will nevertheless be surrounded by 
those who were the objects of his regard; feeling as if his mental 
enjoyments would be perpetuated, ‘ad be more delicious because less 


distracted -by other objects, will enter with courage into that species’ 
of immortality, which sensibility prepares for him.’ | 
~ By those who are not naturalists, it will perhaps be thought 
that M. Sonnini has been rather too ample in his detail of aa 
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tural productions, as plants and animals: but to those who in- 
dulge in this rational pursuit, the particulars so copiously im- 
parted by this author will be very acceptable.—-Having solaced 
himself sufficiently in the delightful neighbourhood of Rosetta, 
(delightful in contrast with Alexandria,) the traveller resolved 
to put in execution his design of passing through the desart to 
Cairo, and returning thence by the Nile. Of the danger of this 
expedition he had been apprised, and the most earnest solici- 
tations of his friends had been employed to dissuade him from 
so hazardous an undertaking: but he was not to be deterred ; 


and accordingly, on the 29th of December, having hired mules 


for his people (they were five in all—three Europeans and two 
Egyptian servants—besides himself) and a camel for their lug 
gage, he departed from Rosetta, guarded by a Janissary, 
who was ordered by the Consul to escort him to Aboukir. 
Here, at the instance of his friend the Drogman of Aboukir, 
(a Jew,) he engaged a chief of Arab Bedouins, of whom 
there was a camp near Aboukir, to provide him with a horse 
and four camels for crossing the desart, and to accompany him 
as a guide and guard.—Of the camels, and their manner of | 
travelling, he gives some remarkable particulars : 


‘ With qualities of high general utility, these valuable animals possess 
a great degree of instinct and intelligence. They are said, indeed, to 
be extremely sensible of injustice and ill-treatment. The Arabs as- 
sert, that, 1f a person strike them without cause, he will not find it 
easy to escape their vengeance ; and that they will retain the remem- 
brance of it, till an opportunity offer for gratifying their revenge, 
having in this point a striking similarity of character with their 
masters. They are the least patient in rutting time. At this season 
they frequently emit a kind of hoarse lowing, a strong rattling in the 
throat, and push out of their throat a reddish bladder, as large as a 
hog’s, and . 2 disgusting appearance. It is said, that in their fits 
of rage they sometimes take up a man in their teeth, throw him on 
the ground, and trample him under their feet. Eager to revenge 
themselves, they no longer retain any rancour, when once they are 
satisfied : and it is even sufficient, if they believe they have satisfied 
their vengeance. Accordingly, when an Arab has excited the rage 
of a camel, he lays down his garments in some place near which the 
animal will pass, and disposes them in such a manner, that they ap- 
pear to cover a man sleeping under them. Thé camel knows the 
garments of him, by whom he has been treated with injustice ; seizes 
them in his tecth; shakes them with violence ; and tramples on them 
ina rage. When his anger is appeased, he leaves them, and then the 
owner of the dress may make his appearance without fear, load and 
guide wherever he pleases the animal, who submits with astonish- 
ing docility to the-will of a man, whom before it was his wish to 

estroy. , 
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‘Ihave sémetimes seen hadjins, or dromedaries, weary of the in 
patience of their riders, stop short, turn round their long neck to bites 
them, and utter criesofrage. In thesé circumstances the rider must 
be careful not to alight, as. he would infallibly be torn to pieces :_ he’ 
must also-refrain from striking his beast, which would only. increase 
his.fury., Nothing can be done but to have patience, and appease the 
animal by patting. him with the hand, which frequently requires some 
time, when he will resume his way and his pace of himself. ‘The pace 
‘of these dromedaries is a very long trot, during which they carry the 
head hi¢h, and the tail stretched out stiff in a horizontal position. 
‘The saddle, or rather pack-saddle, on which the rider sits, is hollowed 
inthe middle,. and: has: at each saddle-bow a round piece of wood, 

laced vertically,;;:which he grasps firmly with each hand, to keep 
Fimself in; his seat... Some of these saddles are more simple, not so 
well stuffed,, and-less convenient, than those of the Arabs; and the: 
handles af the saddle-bows are horizontal. These are brought from 
Sennaar, the capital of Nubia. A long pocket on each side, to hold 
‘provision for the rider aiid lis beast 3. a skin of water for the rider 
‘dlote, «s/the dromedary can travel a week without drinking ; ‘with a 
feather thong in the hand, to serve as a whip ; ure the whole of the 
traveller’s equipase: and thus equipped he may cross the deserts,. 
travelling fifty, nay fourscore leagues a day. ‘This mode of travelling 
is fatiguing to excess: the loins are’ broken [bruised] by the rough 
and quick shakiug of the dromedary’s pace ; the hajds are soon galled, 
and. very painful ; and.the burning air, which you divide with rapt 
dity,, impedes. the breath, so as almost ta induce suffocation,’ 
>; Leaving Rosetta, the first station made by the party was the 
-Arab or Bedouin camp; whence M. Sonnini had engaged his 
‘guide. The most singular trait which he gives of this. tribe is 

a tradition, wniversally cherished among them, that they are 
‘descended from European and Christian ancestors; who, voy- 
aging near the coast of Egypt, were wrecked, plundered, and 
‘thus driven to the necessity of living in the desert.-—Of the 
pretended Christianity of their progenitors, all that remains to 
their descendants is a blind reverence for the cross; the form 
of which they ave accustomed to imitate with their fingers, or 
trace in the sand. 

. When the author had nearly reached the Copht * monastery 
of Zaidi el Baramous, situated in the desert about fourteen 
Feagues from its entrance, he and his company were surprized 
by a party of an hundred Arabs; and while their guide was abe 
geut, soliciting admission into the monastery, they were plun- 
dered even of their clothes. On the retiirn, howeyer, of Hus- 
sein the guide, who was. himself occasionally a rebber, and 
whom. the Arabs knew.to be a man of resolution andinfluence, 
‘he'compeiled them, by a warm and animated. reraonstrance, to 
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* Cophts are Egyptian Christians. 
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estore the booty.—The detail of this adventure.is highly deserip- 
tive of the principles and habits of these plundering hordes. 
After having escaped thus narrowly out of the hands of the 
Arabs, the traveller and his party, with great difhoulty, ob- 
tained admission into the convent.. The account which he 
gives of the gross ignorance, the disgusting filth, the savage 
manners, and the shameless extortion of these Christians of 
the desert, will raise surprize and indignation even in those 
who think worst of monastic institutions. M. Sannin gives 
the following account of the parting scene betaveen him and the 
principal of the convent ; aes Setells . 


‘ Preparing to quit these vile hosts, I proposed to make them @ 
present, in return for the unpleasant abode we had found among them; 
and soon perceived, that I had to deal with men more dangerous than 
the Bedouins, who, frank and generous in their friendship, display a 
sort of honour even in their robberies. The superior told me, that 
he was willing I should bestow something in the first place én the 
monastery, secondly on the embellishment of the chapel, ‘thirdly on 
the poor, and lastly on ‘himself. Having distened patiently’td this 
long catalogue of wants, I had some curiosity to‘ know at what they 
were estimated, and asked how large a‘sum would be snfficient for 
these several punposes. A fter;w few moments calculation, the monk 
answered, that, as the convent wanted whitewashing allover, he sup- 
posed the avhole would require five or six hundred seguins. This was 
a trifle, to be sure, for five days ladging and board on lentil bread and 
Jentils.and water. However, I made him an offer in my turn.. The 
contents of my purse, in passing through the hands of the Arabs, had 
‘been considerably diminished’;’ and the payment of what I had agreed 
to give Hussein, reduced the remainder to ‘six sequins, which I of. 
fered to the superior. His calculation and mine were tolerabby 
wide of each other; and in consequence the monk fell uno a passion, 
which it would not be easy to describe. He loaded me with..invec- 
tives, protested he would accept nothing, and swore by the saints cf 
his church, that I should soon repent what he called my ingratitude. 
‘The wretch dared to invoke the justice of Heaven, on which he 
founded his sacrilegious hopes, and which, be said, would not fail 
soon to send him some Arabs,.to whom he would give intelligence 
of my route, and whom he would commission to be his avengers. At 
this Icould no longer keep my temper, and I should have beaten oyt 
the rascal’s brains on the spot, if the Bedouins, who were come for 
me, had not conveyed him out of my reach.. 

‘ At length I had quitted this infernal abode,..and was yoing. to 
mouat the assdesigned for my riding, whcn the-old monk sent to in- 
_treat meto give him the six sequins I had offered him, The Arab 
sheick having undertaken to deliver the message; on his account I 
gave them to the monk : and immediately we saw the wretch putting 
up his prayers to that Heaven, the vengeance of whith he hal ip- 
woked upon our heads but a few minutes before, to send us a, pras- 
porous journey.’ 
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Besides this monastery, there are three others in the desert’; 
one of which, called Zaidi Sourian, the author visited, ‘and 
of which he gives a much more favourable impression than of 
Baramous.—Here he met a monk, who had some time bez 
‘fore travelled irito Abyssinia ; ard who informed him that there 
was at that time an utopett at the court of Abyssinia, who 
was high in favour with the Emperor, and greatly respected 
among the people. M.Sonnini was satisfied that this person 
was our countryman, the late Mr. Bruce, with whom he had 
conversed at the house of M. Buffon. He learnt from the monk 
several particulars relating to the residence of this stranger in 
that country; which perfectly coincided with what he had 
heard from Mr. Bruce on the same subject : whence he infers 
the fallacy of those doubts as to the truth of Mr. B.’s 
relation, which for some time did so much injustice to the 
labours of that enterprizing traveller. , 

When the adventure of the Arab-robbers had made it neces- 
sary for Hussein the guide to exert himself to obtain a_resti- 
tution of the booty, he began to entertain fears for his own 
safety, should the Arabs again attack them. He therefore re- 


turned home; and M. Sonnini was obliged to remain at Za jdi (/ 


el Baramous, while a Copht peasant went to procure} foram 
another band of Arabs to convey him through the ‘rest of the 
desert, On their arrival at Etris, a village on the borders of 
the desert, near to the camp to which these guides belonged, 
the Arab chief displayed a trait of generosity which certainly 
deserves all the applause and admiration that the author pays 
to it: » 

¢ I had (says he).informed the sheick, at our first interview in the 
desert, that I could not possibly pay him for the escort and beasts 
with which he furnished me, before I returned from Cairo, ‘whither 
I intended to proceed, to obtain a fresh supply for my purse, which 
had been emptied by his countrymen. His answer was, that-he was 
perfectly easy about his pay, and not only so, but had money at my 
service. I had paid little attention to the latter part of this answer ; 
forgetting, that I was no longer in a country where the heart and lips 
are at variance, and where an abundance of words apparently kind are 
often nothing more than the expressions of indifference, and some- 
times proceed from the mouth of one in whose heart is concealed 
hatred ; where such offers, such attentions, are considered as une 
——€ compliments, as words of course, which the person who 
makes them has no intention to perform, and in which the person 


who declines them puts no trust. 

‘ The repast was no sooner over, than my host went toa little 
coffer, that stood in a corner of the tent, toek out a little bag of 
money, and presenting it to me, said: “I know every thing that has 

With indignation I witnessed the rascally be- 
haviour 


happened to you. 
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haviour of the monk at Zaidi el Baramous. 1am well aware, that, 
in consequence of the letters of recommendation you have, you will 
receive all the assistance you want from the Kiaschef of Wardan: but 

ou will give me great pain, if you apply to a dog of a Turk, to a 

ameluc. I cannot bear that one, with whom I have eaten the re- 
past of friendship, whom I have protected at the hazard of my life, 
and who is become my brother, should have recourse to another for 
assistance. \‘Take this money: it is yours. If you refuse it, I shall 
think that you disdain a friend, because he is one of the people of 
the desert*.”? What generosity of sentiment! what ac paises of 
mind! Yet this very man would have stripped me, if he had casually 
met.with me in the wilderness. In return for this frank and _ sincere 
cordiality, and that I might not offend my host, I took a few patacasy 
which he would not see me count, any more than he would listen to 
me, when I promised to repay them on my return from Cairo, which 
‘would be very shortly.’ 
_ Having completed his journey through the desert, M. Son- 
nini contented himself with dispatching one of his people to 
Cairo, and on his return proceeded again toward, Rosetta. 
We learn little that. is interesting ‘respecting his navigation 
down the. Nile. It consists chiefly in the, enumeration of the 
., villages which are. built on its banks, of the natural produce 
tions which he found, and of some threatened dangers from 
the robbers or pirates who infest the river, but from whom he 
suffered no actual injury. : etm alae 
_ The yictory obtained by Mourat and Ibrahim Beys. over 
Ismael Bey having put an end to a contest: which had filled 
Egypt with barbarous warriors, and rendered travelling  ex- 
tremely dangerous, M. Sonnini set forwards on his journey to- 
wards Upper Egypt.—He proceeded to-Cairo, by the way of 
the Nile. Nothing important occurred in his voyage thither : 
but his descriptions of the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants of that capital of Egypt, of the Mameluks, and. of 
their mode and principles of government, are well worth at- 
tention, In speaking of the Mameluks, however, and of the 
relation in which they stand with respect to the Ottoman Porte, 
he appears to be somewhat influenced by the spirit of a parti- 
zan who wishes at all events to justify the conduct of the 
French government in the Egyptian expedition.—It is right, 
therefoic, to receive his assertions on this subject generally 
cum grano salis :—but this observation will derogate little from 
the general merit of his communications. 

- Sonnini says that Cairo occupies a space of about three 

leagues :—but whether he means three square leagues, or three 


— 





‘ * Bédaci, from which we have formed Bedouin, signifies an in- 
habitant of the desert.’ & ; 


KR 4 leagues 
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jeagues in lenpth, or in circumference, we are left fo conjéc- 
tute. Its population he estimates at 400,000.—No’ where i 
the spleridor, of wealth more strikingly contrasted with the 
most disgusting and hideous poverty than at Cairo: nor doeg 
splendor in any country vainly endeavour to conceal. more 
gross and savage ignorance, Not only is science almost pers 
fectly unknown, but even the most. common arts:-of.those 
which are the most necessary to the convenience and comfort 
of life, this barbarous people are either ignorant, .or:practise 
them in a way which scarcely leaves them useful. | Strangers 
are the constant objects of contempt and insult; and not‘even 
the assumption of an Eastern habit (without which, indeéd, no 
stranger can appear at Cairo) will preserve him from the inso- 
Jence of the inhabitants. The government of Egypt, though 
in form aristocratic’and republican, is in fact a despotism, 
Twenty-four Beys possess the supreme power, of whom one 
is always governor-general, or sheick el belled ; that is to say, a 
tyrant who governs purely by his own will, . The Porte indeed 
‘pretends’ to’ power here, but they do not possess it. ‘Their 
Pacha at.Cairo, says M.5., is an officer tolerated and nominal, 
but neither obeyed nor respected. All the Beys must have 
been Mameliks: strangers to Egypt, brought at an early age 
from Georgia, Circassia; and othet provinces of the Ottoman 
empire, where they are bought, by merchants who afterward 
sell them at Cairo. They are educated, by the Beys who put, 
‘chase them, in the faith of Mohammed, and in the art of war 
‘as practised by the Egyptians. ‘They rise gradually in propor- 
tion to their genius, their valour, and (frequently) their crimes; 
‘until at last‘the most enterprising and ambitious attain the 
dignity of Bey, Toreack this rank, it is essential that the party 
‘be a stranger: even the children of Mameluks.are disquav 
lified to fill'it. ‘With such rulers, the goverriment ‘must be 
oppressive : it is“guided by no Sipe but that of pure des- 
‘potism,—that the people and their property belong. to their 
tyrant. Of Mourat Bey, since the most formidable opponent 
of Bonaparte in Egypt, we have here some interesting. parti- 
‘culars; and among the plates is a good portrait of him. He ts 
described as possessing all the martial qualitics which can be 
connected with’ untaught valour.—He has possessed the su- 
preme power in Egypt since the year 1776. ne ae 
Jn perusing the latter part of this volume, the reader will find 
a variety of interesting information concerning the military and 
moral characters of these masters of Egypt. He will also find 
much respecting the customs of the people, their commerce, 
and their pleasures. a’ | : 
aud [To be concluded in ancther Article.) 
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Art. II. Narrative of the Deportation, to Cayenne, of Barthélémyy 
 Pichegru, Willot, Marbois, La Rue, Ramel, &c. &c. in conse- 
quence of the Revolution of the 18th Fructidor, (September 4, 
1797-) . Containing a Variety of important Facts relative to that 
Revolution, and.to the Voyage, Residence, and Escape of Barthé- 
lémy, Pichegru, &c. &c. From the French of General Ramel, 
formerly Commandant of the Legislative Guard, 8yo.' 4s. sewed, 
"Wright. . 1799. , 


HAT the revolutions in France have brought many illustrious 

characters into:action, few will deny; and those men ma 
surely be esteemed as such, who have manifested superior abili- 
ties in stations of high authority, during the most feverish 


period in that eventful country, and have been so fortunate as 


to preserve their characters free from reproach in the opinions 
of moderate and just men. When such distinguished  indivi- 
duals experiencé a reverse of fortune, curiosity is heightened 
by the most generous emotions... ‘These observations apply, in 


‘a particular manner, to some of those whose suffc. ings are re- 


lated in the narrative before us. “ 

The events at Paris of the.qth of September, 1797, are very 
generally known, and not much detailed by the present writer; 
who briefly relates those circumstances in which he was per- 
sonally concerned, as commander of the guard of the legisla- 
tive body, ‘The offence given by General Ramel was his «e- 
fusal of obedience to orders sent by General Angereau, which 


“were contrary to those that he had received from the legislative 


body: but there is little doubt that the station which he occu- 
pied was, of itself, a crime against the prevailing rulers sufficient 
to involve him among those whom they determined to proscribe. 
He was accordingly confined with the arrested deputies in the 
Temple. On the 8th of September (22d Fructidor) at two in 
the morning, they were taken, out of prison, and put into four - 
carriages, which were placed an waggons secured, with bars of 
iron on all sides; forming a kind of cage. 


¢ When (says the author) we came down to the foot of the tower, 
we found Barthélémy between Angereau and Sotin, (the minister of 
the Police,) who, as he brought him to the Temple in his carriage, 
said to him, ** Guch is the nature of Revolutions! We triumph, to- 
day ; to-morrow, perhaps, your turn will come.’? Barthélémy having 
asked him_if no misfortune had happened, and whether the public 
tranquillity had not been disturbed? Sotin replied, ** No; the dose 


- was a good one; the people have swallowed the pill, and it has taken 


effect.”” This state apothecary judged but too well, as appeared in 
the sequel. Indeed, he seemed well versed in the principles of revo- 
lutionary politics ; for some of the deputies, when first arrested, de- 
manding a sight of the order of the. Directory, Sotin answered, * It 
ig Of very little consequence, gentlemen, to shew you the cae 
——r oe or 
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for when-we come to these extremities, it is the same thing whether 
we commit ourselves a little more, or a little less.” eT AaS 


The fidelity of M. Barthélémy’s servant deserves to be 
ranked among the instances of generous attachment, of which 
the approbation of mankind has perpetuated the remembrance. 


* Le Tellier, servant to Barthélémy, came running up as we were 
getting into the carriages, with an order from the Directory, per- 
mitting him to accompany his master. He delivered it to Angereau, 
who; having read it, said, ‘* You are determined, then, to share the 
fate of these men, who are lost for ever. Whatever events await 
them, be assured they will never return.”—“* My mind is made up,” 
answered Le Tellier, “* I shall be but too happy to share the mis- 
fortunes of my master.”"—*‘+ Well then,” replied Angereau, * Go, 
fanatic, and perish with him.”—At the same time addimg, “ Soldiers, 
ket this man be watched as closely as those miscreants.” Le 'Féllier 
‘threw himself on his knees before his master, who was but too happy, 
‘at this awful moment, to preés so‘affectionate a friend to his bosom, 
This. worthy fellow has constantly shewn the same-courage and at- 


-tachment, and we have always treated and considered him as one of | 


our companions.’ | 


Inthe carriages before described, the prisoners (sixteen * in 
‘number), under a strong escort, were ‘conveyed from Paris to 
‘Rochefort, and immediately embarked in a corvette, in order 
to be carried to Cayenne in South America. The brutal 
treatment and the variety of hardships which they endured, 
both before and after their embarkation, if they do not afford.a 
“proof of natural bad disposition in’ their conductors, certainly 
demonstrate the cruelty which results from that species of po- 
‘litical sycophancy which is created by’ terror.- During their 
‘voyage, the prisoners were allowed no other food than biscuit and 
gourganes (large beans) boiled ; and of this miserable diet, they 
‘had scarcely sufficient to preserve them from being famished. 
“Pichegru, Willot, Dossonville, and Ramel, were confined 
separately from the rest in one of the lower store-rooms. 
‘heir companions exclaimed against the seperation; and Bar- 
théléemy and his faithful Le Tellier jumped down the hatchway 
with them, but were violently forced to return. . Their bread 
was full of maggots ; ‘ the beans,’ says the writer, * were still 
more loathsome; for, whether from habitual filthiness, or from 
intentional ill will, they never brought us our btcket of food, 
but we saw hairs and vermin swimming at the top.’==* One day, 








* Barthélémy, Lafond, Ladebat, President of the Council of 
Elders; Murinais, ‘Trongon du Coudray, Barbé Marbais, Members 
of the Council of Elders; Pichegru, Willot, Bourdon de Oise, 
‘Aubry, Larue, Rovere, Ramel, Dossonville, Vilheurnois, Brothier, 


and L¢ Tellier. 
Pichegru, 
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Pichegru, who was tormented with hunger, waited with:im- 
patience even for this coarse food ; and, when the ‘boy brought 
the bucket, which was almost covered with hairs, pushed 
him. The boy fell into the bucket, and, being burned, cried 
aloud and called for help. Pichegra accused himself of -the 
fact, but we would not allow ‘that he alone was culpable, and 
the captain ordered: us all four to be put in irons, and during 
the ‘two first days with both feet.’ Occasionally the sea cap- 
tain (La Porte) threatened them with the discipline of a cat.o” 
nine tails. . In the midst of these hardships, it was great con- 
solation to find that some persons belonging to the ship were 
more humanely disposed; who, with no small risk to them- 
selves, ventured by kind offices at different opportunities to al- 
leviate the distresses of such confinement. On first:landing at 
Cayenne, their personal sufferings seemed to be at an end’; for 
the Governor condoled with them on their misfortunes, the 
‘were provided with good accommodations, and they were lefk 
at full liberty :—but ‘his transient humanity was shortly after- 
ward effaced by a total change of conduct.’ In consequence 
of farther communication with Za Porte, captain of the ship, 
the exiles were confined to their apartments, and all inter- 
course was forbidden with the inhabitants, who had shewn 
much kindness of disposition towards them : particularly a rich 
mulatto woman of the name of Marie Rose, who, notwith- 
standing the danger, continued her good offices whenever op- 
portunity permitted. ‘ This lively concern, which she took 
in our fate, never abated. It was to Pichegru she always de- 
livered her little presents; and the General never failed to 
divide them with his companions in misfortune, who parti- 
cipated in the gratitude due to this excellent woman.’ 

On the 22d of November, 11 days after their arrival, they 
were removed to the canton of Sinamary, 30 leagues to the 
eastward of Cayenne; in the fort at which place, they were 
confined during the remainder of their captivity, being lodged 
in miserable rooms that formerly were used as prisons for fugi- 
tive negroes and criminals. Some of the following particulars 
related of Jeannet, the Governor of Cayenne, when contrasted 
with his subsequent conduct, furnish a striking instance how 
much the being subject to a government of terror tends to de- 
base the human character. | 


‘ Jeannet is a nephew of Danton. His external appearance is 
agreeable, his manners polite, and his countenance intelligent and 
animated.—The flourishing state of the colony and the good order 
he has maintained are sufficient proofs of his abilities. “His admini- 
stration has always been firm, his conduct towards the planters just, 
though he has kept them in a state of dependence ; and the inha- 
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bitants confess, that to his management of the negroes, whom he kept 


an subjection, while at the same time he acquired their love, they 
were indebted for the preservation of their property.’ 


In this:description, we see proofs of a disposition natura 
ood. He first learnt the events of the 18th Fructidor at 
aris by an American slup, and was so much alarmed as to be 

on the point of quitting the colony. He doubted whether the 
Direetory would be able to maintain their-acts of violence: but, 
when he afterward understood that their authority was firmly 
established, he resigned: himself to the ready obedience of any 
orders, .and the) commission of any acts, in order to lessen his 
apprehensions for his own safety. 

The first care of the prisoners in their new situation was ta 
clean out! their rooms);.which, not having been lately inha- 
bited, were full of venomous ‘insects. .. | : 

* We were not secure: from ‘serpents that frequently ¢rept into the 
fort. ': Pichegru found one: of uncommon size, which he killed; 4 
was thicker than his arm, and lay concealed -in the_folds of his cloak. 
The insect that’ tormerted us most. severely was the chica or niguas, a 
species of hug, which enters:the pores of. the skin, and if it is not 
carefully removed, breeds there, and destroys the flesh so rapidly,.ag 
to render amputation necessary.” | bones 

The first who fell a victim to his sufferings, in this loathsome 
confinement, was. General Murinais, the eldest of the com- 
pany, and who was taken ill in a few days after their arrival, 
~ .No part of the narrative appears to,us more curious and in- 
teresting, than the account given of the manner in which their 
time was occupied in this melancholy state of seclusion, 


‘ Notwithstanding the ceftainty, (says the author,) that we were 
now buried alive ; notwithstanding the fatal presages that surrounded 

. as, each fortified his heart with resolution and neryed, himself against 
the hard law of necessity. » Political discussions and iadisidual’con- 
versations filled up much of our time, and our common misfortunes 
“were inexhaustible sources of reflection and communication. God 
‘ forbid I should here relate all the disputes of which I was witness! 
~'When men, whose opinions, professions, talents, and interests were as 
different as their ages and their passions, are thus reduced to the te- 
dlious monotony of unvarying musery, their relative situatign produces 
a constantly changing picture, ‘which however interesting and in- 
structive, 1-shall not here attempt to pourtray.—-Not even in the pas- 
sive inactivity of common adversity, can those minds -harmonizg, 
whose judgments and views have been ’so discordant when in action. 
"I shall therefore confine myself to saying, that €a¢h contrived occu- 
pations for himself, or songht for amusements according to his own 
habits and inclinations. - Marbois, the serenity of whose mind seémed 
‘to proportion itself without exertion to the multiplicity of our mis- 
‘ fortunes, exhibited’ so much calmness and equanimity, that those who 
‘were not acquainted with him, might have imagined he was destitutc 
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of sensibility. Having caused books to be purchased for him, he 
read a great deal. He also worked with his hands, and always for 
some useful. or agreeable purpose.—He even, contrived to make a 
violin, with which he set the negroes, who were very fond of him, to 
dance. One of them had been at St. Domirigo during’ his admini- 
stration there, and they all highly respected: him. 

‘ Troncon du Coudray, with equal fortitude, supported the pre- 
sent evils without complaint.—But he would neither preserve the 
calmness of his mind, nor be master of himself, nor keep silence res 
lative. to the events of the 18th Fructidor. That audacious tissue of 
erimes, and the impunity that attended them, still irritated his teniper 
as much as.on the first day of his fall. He demanded his accusation, 
and asked for judges even of the echoes of Sinamary. He wrote me- 
morials, and applied with so much assiduity, that his health was im- 

aired by constant study. He wrote a funeral eulogium on his col- 
Sedirye General Murmais, and assembled us to hear hint pronounce it: 
This he did with the same solemnity and l eloquenee that he 
displayed at the tribune of the Council of Elders ; and all the soldiers 
of the garrison, all the negroes, came tohear him. He took for his 
text = Super fumina Babylonis, illic sedimus et flevimus, donec recordamur 
Sion. His affecting eloquence, his full and harmonious voice, the 
animated picture he drew of the miseries of our native country, the 
brilliant glory with which he emblazoned the courage, the loyalty, 
the innocence, and the virtue of the deceased veteran, called forth 
tears from all our eyes, and the soldiers and negroes, who soon be-+ 

an to be affected, were at length so powerfully agitated that the 
i re-echoed with their lamentations! In consequence of this inci- 
dent, Jeannet caused notice to be given, that whoever should endea- 
vour, by his discourse, to excite the pity of the soldiers or the ne- 
groes for the fate of the deported, should be instantly shot.’ 

‘The following account is given of General Pichegru: 

¢ He still retained his accustomed firmness, ard shewed that con- 
fidence, that presentiment, as it were, of future amelioration, which na- 
turally communicates itself to others, and in which I loved to parti- 
cipate. His principal occupation was learning English : and he pre- 
served, amidst all his amusements and pursuits, his military tone and 
manners, by which he endsavoured to overcome the tedious mono- 
tony of imprisonment. He was often singing, and we sang together 
such fragments as were applicable to our situation ; not =. Som, 2 or 
romantic effusions, but such as abounded in energy of expression ar 
awakened military ardour.’ 


At the time when Murinais died, Barthélémy was taken ill, 
and was removed to the hospital at Cayenne. In January, 
Bourdon became ill: application was made for his removal, 
but to no purpose, and he soon afterward died. The news 
from France’ placing the authority of the Directory beyond all 
doubt, .Barthélémy was sent back, though not recovered. «A 
proclamation was also published, denouncing the deported 
persons as royalists, ‘To discover what correspondence aver 
| eld, 
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held, the Governor gave notice of the destination of a packet 
for Europe, and informed the inhabitants that by this opportu- 
nity they might send letters. When the time for departure 
came, the vessel was no sooner under sail than she was fired 
at and brought back, and the Governor got possession of all 
the correspondence. 

Troncon du Coudray and Laffond were the next victims to 
their unwholesome confinement. Repeated applications were 
made for their removal, but no answer could be obtained. 
Troncon himself wrote ; of which the only notice taken was 
the following, in a letter from Jeannet to the Commandant of 
the fort, ** Lknow not why those gentlemen are continually 
importuning me; they ought to know, they have not been sent 
to Sinamary to live there,to all eternity.” All assistance being 
denied, at the end of a month of extreme torture, they both 
expired. Can the reader recal to mind such savage conduct, 
in modern times,- among civilized peuple ? 

Some time before this, a party of the prisoners first formed the 
design of endeavouring to escape. Those who had been meme 
bers of the council of elders would not join in this resolution, 
thinking it ‘ their duty to their country, to their families, and 
to themselves, to wait till the nation should call out for justice.’ 
The. rectitude of their determination we will not question. 
Motives of conscience are the most respectable guides of ac- 
tion. Nevertheless, though we do not deny that there are cir- 
cumstances in which the obligations of moral duty may require 
of men to acquiesce in sufferings inflicted by usurped authority, 
even when the means of deliverance are at hand, the present 
case does not appear to us to come within that description. 

The remainder of the narrative recounts the manner in which 
M. M. Barthelémy and Pichegru, and six others, effected their 
escape, and the subsequent events by which they were enabled 
to place themselves under British protection *. ‘The detailed 
account, which we have already givén, renders it unnécessary 





* Having escaped from their confinement, in the night, durin 
the intoxication of their guards, they seized a canoe, and ‘steere 
along shore. After having endured great hardships from hunger, 
thirst, and heat, they reached the Dutch garrison of Monte Krick : 
whence they were conveyed to Fort a and thence to Surinam. 
From this place, Pichegru, Willot, La Rue, Ramel, Aubry, and 
Dossonville, (Barthélémy was too ill to proceed, but has, since 
reached England,) went to Berbice, and thence to Demerary., Here 
two of the six were severely attacked by illness, but the others em- 
barked for England; where they safely arrived. General Ramel, 
the writer of the narrative, remained some time in this country, and 
then departed for Hamburgh. 
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to say that we have been much interested in the perusal of this: 
publication. ‘The description of sufferings does not any where 
appear to be exaggerated, nor is it related in a strain of des- 
pondency = yet it is not on. that account the. less affecting, 
‘The language is plain, marly, and temperate ; and the narra- 
tiye, unlike the generality of publications respecting the late 
events in France, is not loaded with declamation. .Altogether, 
therefore, it strikes an irresistible and deadly blow. at the repu-., 
tation of those who were the cause of such atrocities. | 

One more extract we are desirous of giving to, our readers. 
Those of the prisoners who escaped from Sinamary were greatly 
assisted in that enterprize by Captain Tilly, an American, 
whose vessel had been captured by the French. Soon after 
their arrival in London, they had the satisfaction of meeting this 
friendly man; who was so emaciated that, until he had spoken, 
they did not recognize him. In the account which he gave 
to them of what passed at Cayenne after their departure, is 
exhibited an instance of as gross and.treacherous a violation 
of private confidence, as any that we recollect in history : 


-€ On the sth of June, (said Captain Tilly,) the news of your 
escape arrived at Cayenne, where ‘the joy of the inhabitants 
was universal and strongly expressed. On the 6th of June, the fri- 
rate La Decade arrived from France with 193 deported persons. 
) received his dispatches, and nothing transpired of their con- 
tents. The number of deported persons brought, occasioned a gene- 
ral consternation. About nine in the evening, Jeannet sent me an 
invitation to take tea with him, saying he had some affairs of trade to 
talk of. As he had, in my first audience, assured me that it was with 
regret he executed his barbarous instructions relative to your deten- 
tion, I now waited on him with confidence on this occasion. He 
treated me with more politeness than before, and when we were alone, 
said, ** You know the news from France, where tyranny is at its 
height. Here are again more of the unfortunate deported persons 
sent me by the Directory. Scarcely have eight escaped, than they. 
are replaced by 193. I will no longer submit to be the jailor and 
executioner of my fellow-citizens, in order to support those five vil- 
lains in impunity. I am determined to abandon the colony. I shalt 
buy your brig, which I will restore to you at Philadelphia, if you 
will undertake to carry me there.” I thanked Jeannet for his confi. 
dence, assured him of my attachment, and encouraged him in his vir- 
tuous resolution. 7 ; 

** T know,” replied he, ** that you are an honest man. I am ac 
quainted with your character, and you must have perceived by my 
silence, how painful it is to me to be the instrument of crimes, [| 
know that it was you that facilitated the escape of the deported from 
Sinamary, I never reproached you with that action.”’ ' 

‘ I now hesitated no longer frankly to answer this last overture, and 


not only confessed every thing we had done at Sinamary, but informed 
Jeannet 
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Jeannet that besides the packets I had delivered to you, there weré 
others on board in abarrel, of which I mentioned the number. 

‘I had ‘scarcely finished these indiscreet and fatal confessions; 
when Jeannet rose up in a fury; threw down the table between us, 
called his guard; ordered me to be seized and chained, and swore that 
the next day he would have me shot.’ : ' 


“There were other considerations, however, more’ powerful 
than vengeance: The Governor wished to exculpate himself’ 
to the Directory; and Tilly was confined in a dungeon untit 
the frigate’ La Decade was ready to sail for Europe, ‘by which! 
ship he ‘was to have been transferred to the Directory, as a 
testimonial fo them of Jeannet’s innoceitce: but Providence made 
a more happy disposition: La Decade was met by some of our 
cruizers, and conveyed to an English port, The narrative addé 
that testimonies of esteem and consideration were bestowed on 


Captain Tilly by the English government. Capt -B--- y- 
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Art. III. Vetus Testamentum Grecum, cum variis Lettionibus. Ed: 
‘adit Robertus Holmes, S$. 7. P. R.S.S. edis Christi canonicus: 


Tomus Primus. Oxonit, e Typographeo Clarendoniana 1798: 
Fol. 138.. Payne, White, &c. : : 


Ww E have already oBserved, in our account of Dr. Holmes’s 

specimens, (vol. xx. p. 298, N.S.) that one of the 
greatest desiderata in biblical literature is a complete collation 
of the MSS. of the most antient version of the O. T. known 
by the name of Sépiuagint: ‘The first editors of that version 
gave their text from the best MSS. which they had 5: and per- 
haps it will ultimately be found that they generally made 2 
good choice. We know well what prejudices have been en- 
tertained against them, particularly against the Complutensian 
editors, even by learned. and judicious critics ; such'as Masiusy 
Morinus, and Walton: but we have reason for thinking that 
those prejudices were in a great measure unfounded, and that 
they will daily die away.—5Still, as their MSS. are neither 
numbered nor described, and as no variety of lection is given 
by them, we must consider their editions as Grammatical, de- 
pending on the judgment of the editors. 

The Roman editors, who laboured under the direction of 
Sixtus V. tell us that their text of the Septuagint was princi< 
pally taken from a very old MS. in the Vatican; and, indeed, 
it bears intrinsic evidence of its claim to superiority over all the 
other editions. Short Scholia are added to almost every chap- 
ter, containing various readings, or various translations, se- 
lected with much judgment. and critical acumen. These 
Scholia were somewhat augmented in Wechel’s impression of 
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the Aldine edition, of 1597; and to these, Nobilius added 
various readings from the Fathers, which were inserted by 
Morinus in his re-impression of the Roman edition, 1628 grand 
again, with improvements, in the 4th vol. of the London Po+ 
lyglott, in 1657. Inthe same volume, is a collation of the 
Roman with the Aldine and Complutensian editions 5 and in 
the prior volumes, on the same column with the Vatican text, 
are the various readings of the Alexandrian MS. in the British 
Muszum.—A still more ample collation was given by Lambert 
Bos, (in one thick quarto,) at Francker, in Friesland, in 17093 
which, on account of its commodious size and nuniber of exe 
emplars, has been long the common text-book of biblical scho- 
lars, who. cannot easily purchase the Roman edition; although 
it is far from being a correct copy of its prototype*. Its des 
fects have been generally acknowleged; and many wishes 
have been formed, that. the existing MSS. of the Septuagint 
might be discovered, their respective ages and merits appres 
ciated, and their contents compared with some printed edition, 
to which a continu.l reference might be made, This task was 
reserved for Dr. Holmes, who has been daring many yeats most 
Jaudably employed in accomplishing it; and who now offers a 
very acceptable specimen of his labours,:in the whole Book of 
GeneEsis.— The learned editor, we are persuaded, would not 
thank us for indiscriminate praise, any more than he would 
be hurt by indiscriminate censure. We will, therefore, with 
due candour, give our critical judgment on the work; in the 
hope that our praise will not be deemed fulsome, nor our ex+ 
ceptions malevolent. 

Beginning with the most disagreeable part of our task, we 
may here observe that Dr. H. should, in our opinion, have 
given the fit/e of his edition in Greek, and in the same ‘form 
with the Roman copy which he professes to transcribe. Tas 
roe Aradnun xata tous ECcounnovra, Oo: avbevtias Zverov ¢ axpoy 
apxsepews exdofaca;——or, if he wished not to see the name of a 
Roman arch-priest on the front of his work, he should at lg¢ast 
have given the former part of the original title. This, it will 
possibly be said, is a vetilious remark: but, if so, we believe 
that it will be made by many besides ourselves. He might 
have added the same title in Latin, as the Roman editors did: 
but still we think that the Greek should have preceded. He 
does not even tell us that his Vetus Testamentum Grecum is the 


Septuagint VEVSION. 
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* Several other partial collations have since been made, which it 
is not necessary here to enumerate. 
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In the second place, we are of opinion that he should have 
pivew us not merely the numbers of his MSS. but a previous 
peculiar description of each. “[his omission, we remember, 
was much blamed in Dr. Kennicott, especially by the Literati 
abroad ; and, we think, with reason. ‘The value of a reading. 
depends much on the age and general correctness of the 
MS. from which it is taken. * 

Thirdly, we have some apprehension that Dr. H. has trusted 
too much.to Bos’s edition ; and that he has not always printed 
from the genuine Sixtine Exemplar. 

Fourthly, the arrangement of his columns of various read- 
ings appears in some degree confused ; and might perhaps be 
reduced into a better and more lucid order. Kennicott’s Hes 
brew..columns appear to have been more neatly adjusted. We 
co not approve of distinguishing the verses by numerical “eters; . 
although De Rossi followed that method. 

_Fifthly, we have elsewhere hinted that we thought that the 
quotations from the Latin Fathers were a superfluous labour ; 
and that even those from the Greek Fathers might be spared, 
as they often quoted from memory, and sometimes differently | 
on different occasions. The true state of the Greek MSS. was 
the grand desideratum. Some critics, however, we doubt not, - 
will judge otherwise. 

These are all the defects, real or presumed, which have oc- 
curred to our apprehension: let us now turn to the more 
pleasant office of pointing out the merit of this long-expected 
publication.—The text is printed on a strong beautiful type; 
and, so far as we have had opportunity of comparing it with 
the Roman copy, it is as correct as most editions: abating, 
what we have already observed, that it seems to have been 
copied from Bos.—The number of MSS. collated is very con- 
siderable; seven of which were in uncial, or capital letters: but. 
few of them contain the whole of Genesis, and some of them 
want several chapters. They exhibit, nevertheless, a great va- 
riety of /ections, and throw much light on the text of the Sep- 
tuagint ; and the learned world must join with us in applaud- 
ing the industry and painful labour, by which the work has 
attained so great a degree of perfection. We expect the se- 
quel with impatience ; and we shall be happy in congratulating. 
the editor on the completion of the whole. | 

As our readers may easily conceive what is the mechanical . 
distribution of the page, by the quotation which we gave from 
Dr. Holmes’s speciMEN, Rev. vol. xx. N.S.; we shall here con- 
tent ourselves with extracting the principal various readings. in 
the Jast words of Facch, Gen, xix. ; oe 
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V. 3+ Tpororomas] ¢ mpotoroxos 1 MS. and Chrysost.— cv] 
wanting in, 13 MSS.—peperdar] gawverdas 1 MS. ws paived Bae 
1 Mo. : 

V. 4. exCeons] exCeces « MS. eniCeons 1 MS. —tuvavas) 
euorvyxs 1 MS. 

‘We 5, ehaipecsoc) sé aipecsws 8 MSS. with Ald. and Alex. 
&c. : 

‘V.6, Nothing worthy of particular notice. 

V. 7. soxanpuvin) soxrnpudacay 3 MSS.—diaomepw] Baonop- 
mew Alex. 

V. 8. aweraicay) awecatwoav 1 MS. and Hyppolytus. 

V. 9. exowunlng] exoyenbes 1 MS.—exoiunfn 2 MSS. as Ald. ' 
and most of the Greek Fathers. 
Ib. oxvuuvos}] one MS. adds asoyros; and so the Fathers | 
passim. . ; 
V. 10. Ta amoxeynera ave) o ta amoxtyetve Epiphan, in one” 
place; in another ) TX amoxtineva nv. —One MS. (72) has +0 
AMOKELEVOY BUTW O amoneitat.—Lhree 6 amoMsit a aurw——Seven o 6 
CMOKE TORS 5 and so several Fathers. —Téree have ® amoxeta: in’ 
the margin, and teen in the text; and this is supposed to be 
the genuine reading of Sep. 

V. 11. tov mwrov 1™°] One MS. has tov ovor. 

Ib. tov mwaov 2°°] Eusebius has vroCuyioy. 

Ib. rw mepiGornv ] Ten MSS. have +0 wapi€oraiov. 

V. 12. vmep owov] Forty-one MSS. with Compl. Ald. and 
Alex. have azo ows. 

‘V.13. maparios] Six MSS. have wapames Qaraccwr. 

V.15. to mwovesv) Three MSS. have to roi. 

‘Tb. avnp] Tao MSS. have av§pwaros. 

V. 16. Aaov avtov] Nine MSS. have tavtov Aaov. 

V.17. yeontntwa Aav] Ten MSS. with Ald. have eysvmby ry 


Aa. 


Ib. omicw] Thirty-two MSS, with Ald. and Chrysostom, have 
emioQic. 

V. 20. dwoet] Five MSS. with Ald. and Alex. have diadwosi. 

Ib. rpupnv] Thirty-four MSS. have tpopny. 

V. 22. vewtaros] Nine MSS. with Conipi. have vewrepos. 

V.24- gep0¢) Thirty-nine MSS. with Compl. Ald. Alex. 
have xeipwv. 


V. 25. ewvexsv] Thirteen MSS. with Compl. and Alex. have 
- SVEXEY. 

V. 26. tvrcyav)] Two MSS. have sunoyias. 

Ib. Uortproxvay | Seven MSS. have v Umrepioxuoase 

Ib. issp suropias] Five MSS. have ize evrcyiay 5 and nines 
teen, with Ald. and Alex. have ex’ earcyiasy. . 
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V. 26. Bivwv} Two MSS. with Ald. have 9». 

Th. ceevxeov ] Thirty-nine MSS. with Compl. and Ald. have’ 
Aiwviav, 

Tb. scovrai] Six MSS. with Aldz have as ecovra, 

“Th. *adeagav] One MS. with Copt. adds avrove . 
WV. 29.°di3ee1} Tuo MSS. have dws, and 31 MSS. with 
Compl. Ald. Alex. have diadwaes. oolk® 

An Appendix, of seven pages, contains various fragments and 
scholia, chiefly collected from the margins of manuscript copies, 
of the ‘Septuagint version, of which the- various readings” 
are here given ;—— ¢ Plurima quidem (says the collator) 
ex ‘hot genere habentur apud Drusium, Montfauconium, Bardhe 
tium*; et ex istis reliquiis, quas 1i mandaverunt Hexaplis, tan- 
tum nom omnes fuerunt obvie nobismet in codicibus ad hoc insti- 
tutum collatis. Quicquid ergo ab is in lucem jam fuerit editum, | 
id omne, nisi aliquid forte, vel propter lectionis varietatem, vel ahis 
de causis, debeat et. hic commemorari quoque, pratermittemus”—We 
give only one short example of these fragments, on Gen. xlviii. 
22. MF Dinter skapet.] prepidae mArtiova, wTis Kat avTw (Josepho) J 
ws mpwrotoxys dedotas.  Incertus in Cat. Nic. 506. Potest esse 
glossa: sed jrepita marciova suspicatur Scharfenberg. 47. fuisse ex: 
versione Symmachi. Et forte Svssux Symmacho tribuant Hexapla, 
non alia ex causa, nisi quod librarius, cui erat in archetypo QO, 
Limyea, dimidium tantum ad sinistram litere © potueris eruere, ate 
que adeo C scripserit. Erat Thecdotioni solenne, non modo tous ¢ sequtts 
sed et voces Hebraicas, quarum notiones assequi non potuit, sine ine 


terpretamento relinquere.—We léarn that the Book of. Exodus 
is in the press. 





Arte IV. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
for the Year 1799. Part I. gto. 8s. sewed. Elmsly and. 

_ Bremner. . | 

]* our report of the contents of this volume, we shall, a9 
usual, begin with those articies which belong to the class of 


ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS. 


A Metind of finding the Latitude of a Place, by means of twe 
Altitudes of the Sun, and the Time elapsed betovixt the Observations. 
By the Rev. W. Lax, 4. M. Lowndes’s Professor of Astronomy, 
Cambridge. : 

The principles on which this method depends, and which 
serve for computing the tables to which the author refers, can. 
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not be satisfactorily explained without the annexed figures. 
The practical rule deduced from these principles is as follows :— 


¢ When the sun comes within fifteen degrees of the meridian, in 
the morning, let his altitude be taken, and the-time of the observ- 
ation be accurately marked; and let another altitude be taken after 
he has passed the meridian, whilst his distance from it is less than 
fifteen degrees ; and let the time of this observation likewise be noted. 
Then, with the supposed latitude of the place, compute the. times 
correspoading to each of the altitudes in terms of the log. cosine of 
the hour-angle, and take the difference of the intervals, as shewn by 
the clock, and determined by calculation, and divide it betwixt the 
observations*, Compute the log. cosine of the hour-angle a second 
time, with the greatest altitude and the latitude increased or dimi- 
nished by. a minute, according as it appears, from a comparison. of 
the intervals, to have been too little or too great ; and take the dif- 
ference betwixt this log. cosine and that which resulted from the first 
operation, when the same altitude was employed. Having thus ob- 
tained the two areas as exhibited in the annexed figure+, we must 
subtract their logarithms from each other, and with their difference 
entering the second table we shall find the degrees, minutes and se- 
* conds, by which the assumed latitude 1s to be increased or dimi- 
nished.’—— ‘ 

¢ The latitude determined in this manner,. will be nearly equi- 
walent, in point of accuracy, to the mean result of two meridian al- 
titudes.”—* I am satisfied, from experience, that | can take an alti- 
tude of the sun with greater exactness, when he isin any other situa 
tion, than when he is upon the meridian.’—* It is one of the principal 
advantages of this method, that we can avail ourselves of any number 
of altitudes, and, of course, approximate as near as we please toa 
true conclusion, with ¢o little additional hlabour.’-—* The practical 
astronomer will also think it a circumstance of some moment, that 
the principal part of the work consists in finding the time, an opera- 
tion which he is obliged so frequently to perform.’ 

The author recommends a rule for the above purpose, differ- 
ent from any of the three methods usually adopted, which 
he conceives to be better than. any of the others; and he spe- 
cifies the advantages which attend it. In the sequel of the 
paper, he recites the errors to which his method is liable, and 
states the mode ef correcting them. From a review of the in- 
accuracies that may occur in particular cases, he concludes that 

‘ None of them can ever be of sufficient importance to affect the 
mariner.. If he only computes the time with each of the altitudes 
and the latitude by account, and an incremental area with the greatest . 
altitude and the Sei latitude varied ten minutes, the correction 


will generally be deduced within much less than a second ; and, in 
the most unfavourable circumstances, within a minute, of the truth, 





* “Fhe author has previously explained the manner of doing this. ~ 
¢ See the Transactions. 
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But the astronomer, in every instance, even when the latitude and 
declination are nearly equal and of the same kind, by rere the 


precautions which have been recommended, may be assured © 


ult perfectly exact.’ 


_ In the application of this method, the author has directed 
the altitudes to be taken on different sides of the meridian ; and 
he has stated the reason why this process is, in most instances, 
tobe preferred: but itis by no means necessary that we should 
invariably adhere to it. Several examples are subjoined, in 
order to illustrate and evince the utility of the rule here given ; 


together with five tables, which serve to facilitate the appli- 
cation of it. 


», 4 Fourth Catalogue of the comparative Brightness of the Stars. 
By, W. Herschel, LL.D. F.R.8. | 


The principles upon which these catalogues are formed, and 
the useful purposes to which they may be applied, have been 
explained in the Phil. ‘Trans. for 1796, Part I. p. 166, &c.* 
The stars now enumerated are those of the following, constel- 
lutions :=-Auriga, Draco, Lynx, Lyra, Monoceros, Perseus, 
Sextans, Laurus, and Triangulum. By the notes subjoined, 
we learn, which of these stars have been observed by Flamsteed 
and others; which of them are periodical and changeable ; and 
what other circumstances attend any of them, that deserve to 
be recorded. In looking over these notes, we find that Tlam- 
steed, on the 13th of December 1690, had seen the Georgian 
planet, though he took it for a fixed star, and registered it as 
such in his catalogue. * The magnitude, 6m,’ says Dr. 

Herschel, ‘ which he assigned to it, agrees perfectly well with 
the lustre of the planet, compared with other stars which the 
same author has marked 6m ; and with his telescope, he could 
not have the most distant suspicion of its being any other ob- 
ject than a fixed star of about the 6th magnitude.’ | 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL PAPERS. 


The Bakerian Lecture. Observations upon an unusual Horizontal, 
Refraction of the Air ; with Remarks on the Variations to which 
the lower Parts of the Atmosphere are sometimes subject. By the 
Rev. S. Vince, A.M. F.R.S. and Plumian Professor of Astroe 
nomy, &c. Cambridge. Rrreg 

The uncertainty of the horizontal refraction is a phzno- 
menon that has been long known, and the general causes of it 
are sufficiently understood :—but those objects, that are seen 
through the atmosphere which lies over the sea, sometimes ex 
hibit appearances in consequence of an unusual refraction, that 


“a Te- 





* See Monthly Rev. N. S. vol. xxiii. p. 37—42. 
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are of a more extraordinary kind, and require particular expla- 
nation. In the Phil. Trans. for 1797, Mr. Huddart recited 
some appearances of this kind; and he satisfactorily accounted 
for them by supposing that, by the evaporation of the water, 
the refractive power of the air is not greater at the surface of 
the sea, but at some distance above it:—but the phanomena 
observed by Professor Vince at Ramsgate, ist August 1798, 
from about half an hour after four o’clock till between seven 
and eight, were very different from those which Mr, H. has 
described. ‘The day had been extremely hot, and the evening 
‘was very sultry. The sky was clear, with the exceptign of afew 
flying clouds. The phenomena were observed with a terres- 
trial telescope, which magnified between 30 and 4o times, but 
they were visible to the naked eye. None of them were altered 
by varying the height of the eye, Most of them were seen by 
the eye at about 25 feet above the surface of the water, but 
some of them at 80 feet. These very extraordinary appearances 
are exhibited by apposite figures; from the want of which, our 
account must be somewhat imperfect. 

Having accidentally observed the top of the masts of a ship 
above the horizon of the sea, Mr, Vince discovered at the same 
time, in the field of view, two complete vertical images of the 
ship in the air; one of them was inverted, and the other erect, 
with both their hulls joined. ‘The ship was receding from the 
shore; atid, as it descended, the images ascended: On di- 
recting the telescope to another ship, whose hull was just in the 
horizon, Mr. V. observed a complete inverted image, thé main- 
mast of which just touched that of the ship itself: but there 
‘was no second image, as in the other case. Of another ship, 
which was so far on the other side of the horizon as just to'pre- 
vent its hull from being seen, a part only of the inverted image 
was perceived, the image of the top-sail, with the mast joining 
that of the ship, the image of the top of the other mast; and 
that of the end of the bowsprit. These images appeared and 
disappeared very suddenly after each other, As the ship de- 
scended, more of the vessel gradually appeared, till at last the 
image of the whole was completed, with their main-masts 
touching each other; and when the ship descended lower, the 
image and the ship separated :—but no second image was geen, 

as in the first case. 

_. Observing just at the horizon the top of the magt of another 
ship, the writer perceived an inverted image vertical to the 
mast, and also an erect image, both of which were perfect and 
well defined; and an image of the sea appeared distinctly be- 
tween them. As this ship approached the horizon, the erect 
image, which was uppermost, gradually disappeared, - at 
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last -vanished ; after that, the image of the sea disappeared 3° 
and during this time the inverted image descended: but the 
ship did not rise so near to the horizon as to bring the maih- 
masts together. ‘he images were visible when the whole ship 
was below the horizon. An image of the cliffs at Calais was: 
obseryed above the cliffs themselves, together with an image of 
the sea separating them. ) 

Some other circumstances were noticed, of which the Pro« 
fessor has given a particular account. While he was observin 
these cliffs, he discovered two partial elevations of the sea, o¢- 
casioned by the unusual refraction; and he informs us that, 
about this time, a very thick fog came on the horizon from the 
other’side, * rolling on it with a prodigious velocity; curling 
as it went along, like volumes of smoke sometimes out of a 
chininey. ‘This appeared several times.’ Hence he concludes 
that there was a considerable fog on the other side of the ho- 
tizon.. He adds that there was no fog on our ‘coast; and that 
the ships on this side of the horizon exhibited none of the ap- 
pearances above recited. The usual refraction was at this time 
uncommonly great, the tide was high, and the cliffs of Calais 
were seen at a very considerable height above the horizon, 
while he stood at the edge of the water ; though they are fre- 

uently not visible, in clear weather, from the high lands about 
the place. : 

Having minutely described the several phenomena which 
he had. an opporunity of observing ; and which, on account 
of their singularity, we have given thus in detail, Mr. Vince 
proceeds to inquire into the causes which produced. them. 
‘These causes he has, in our opinion, very justly assigned ; and 
he has satisfactorily explained the manner in which they pro- 
duced effect, by means of the figure to which he refers. 

It is well known that, if there were no variation of the refrac- 
tive power of the air, a ray of light passing through it would 
describe a straight line; and therefore the curvature of a ray, 
in its passage through the atmosphere, must depend on the 
variation of its refractive power. On this principle, it evi- 
dently appears that those rays, which pass through parts of the 
atmosphere whose variation of refractive power is the quickest, 
will have the greatest curvature. Supposing, therefore, an 
object at the horizon, and perpendicylar to it, tobe viewed by 
the eye at a certain distance, the tangents to those curves that 
are formed by the rays which proceed from its extremities, 
drawn from the eye to the line of direction of the objett 
produced, would determine the limits of its image ; and those 
tangents would make the greatest angle with a line parallel om 
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the horizon; which touch curves at the eye whose curvature is 
the greatest. : 

If we recur to the principle already stated, of a quicker va- 
riation of refractive power, in those parts of the atmosphere 
that. are above the course of the rays which are refracted in the 
usual manner, this will account for the elevated images de- 
scribed in this paper. If the cause, which produces these ef-. 
fects, should not operate in that tract of air through which 
some rays pass, but should operate in the tract through-which 
others pass, we should have a single image either erect or ine: 
verted, as the circumstances require: but if it should affect all 
the rays ina similar manner, we should have two images, such. 
as the author has described. ‘Che figure would exhibit these 
effects to- the eye, and supersede the necessity of a verbal de- 
scription. ‘The alterations of refractive power, here supposed, 
may arise partly from the variation of the density of the atmo-; 
sphere, and partly from the variations of its moisture ; and *the 
passage of the rays,’ says Mr. Vince, ¢ through the boundary of 
the fog, may there suffer a very considerable refraction 3. for, 
from the motion of the fog, and that of the images above men- 
tioned, I have no doubt:that the fog was a very considerable 
agent in producing the phenomena.’ The author suggests that, 
‘ if, when these phenomena appear, a vessel, furnished with 
a barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer, below, and alse 
at the top of the mast, were sent our to pass below the ho- 
rizon and return again ; and an observer at land, having like 
instruments, were to note, at certain intervals, the situation 
and figure of the images; it might throw further light upon this 
subject, and lead to useful discoveries respecting the state of 
the atmosphere,’ from a conjunction of the causes which affect 
these instruments.” — | : 


The Croonian Lecture. Experiments and Observations upon the 


Structure of Nerves. By Everard Home, Esq. FL R.S. « 


The subject of this lecture; in which the author prosecutes 
his inquiry into the actions of different parts-of the organ of 
vision, is the internal structure of the optic nerve.. The expe- 
riments, which led to this inquiry, were instituted with a view 
of ascertaining the cause of the luminous appearance frequently 
observed in the eye of the cat. Some have supposed that this 
illumination arises from the external light collected in the eye, 
and reflected; while others have ascribed it to a quantity of 
light generated in the organ itself. Mr. Home’s experiments 
serve to confirm the former opinion, adopted by Professor 
Boun of Leipsic; or toshew that ~ | 

_$.No light ig generated’ in the cye; the illumination being 
| wholly 





Te 


cs placed:on glass, and exhibited m the microscope the following 
‘appearances :-—* it was evidently composed of two parts; one 
‘opaque, the other transparent. The opaque portions were 


‘nearly circular ‘in their shape, about 600 in number, and 


flected from the tapetum being thrown back, ‘by the conc 
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wholly..produced bythe concave bright-caloured surface of the 
tapetum, collecting the rays of the external light, concentrated by 
the cornea and crystalline lens, and reflecting them through the pu- 
pil.. When the iris is completely open, the degree of brilliancy is the 
greatest ; but, when the iris is partly contracted, which it always 


‘ts when the external light is increased, then the illumination is more 


obscure, and appears to come from the iris; a part of the Prishe re- 

ve surface 
of the: cornea, upon the anterior surface of the iris, giving it af ht 
shining appearance. . The influence which the will of the ant a 
over this. laminous appearance, seems altogether to depend on the 
contraction and.relaxation of the iris. When the animal is alarmed 
er fivst disturbed, it naturally dilates the pupil, and the eye glares ; 
when it is appeased or composed, the pupil contracts, and the light 


‘in the eye is no longer seen. 


¢ The most material information that has been gained m this in- 
vestigation, is the transparent state of the retina in the eye during 


life; the opaque membraneous appearance which it puts on in the 


dead body not being natural to it, but a change which takes place in 
consequence of death. This fact is almost all that is necessary to ex- 


plain.the luminaus appearance in the eyes of cats.’ 


Having ‘ascertained the transparency of the retina, when tHe 


‘eye is examined in a recent state, the author proceeded to in- 


vestigate the internal structure of the optic nerve, and to deter 


mine whether this was also transparent in the same state. _ For 
‘this purpose, 


‘ The posterior half of a cat’s eye, while in a very recent state, was 


- immersed in a bason of water, and examined. , The tapetum appeared 
_wery bright, the retina not having acquired sufficient opacity to, be- 
. come visible: the entrance of the optic nerve was. a very white spot, 

which seemed to be opaque: but, when small pieces of coloured pa- 

per. were. alternately placed between the outside of the eye and the 
. bottom of the bason, their colour was distinctly seen in the cavity of 
the eye, through the substance of the optic nerve; so that, at this 
- part, the internal structure of the nerve has a degree of transpa- 


rency.’ : 
This fact being discovered led to the examination of ‘its 


‘substance ‘by means of magnifying glasses. ‘The microscope 
“used for this purpose was a single one, magnifying about 23 


times ; and the experiments were afterward repeated with a 


‘ double microscope, which magnified the object about 46 times. 
»“The optic nerve of the horse was selected, and it was examined 


in a very recent state. In the first experiments, a transverse 
section of the nerve, near to its termination in the eye, was 


touched 
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touched one another; the interstices between them were 


transparent.’ ‘The opaque parts were composed of a great 
number of smaller portions, which were also opaque, 


The next object was to determine whether the nerve had the’ 


same structure in its whole course. With this view, transverse 
sections in different parts of the nerve were examined; and the 
nerve was found to be composed of the same substances, 
though the size and number of the opaque parts differed very 
much. The structure of the nerve in‘ a longitadinal direction 
was afterward examined by removing a part of the coat, 
formed by the dura mater, together with a thin vascular mem- 
brane which lines it, from a portion of the nérvous pulp, for 
about one inch in length ; and’ then observing the external sur- 
face of the pulp with a magnifying glass. © The structure was 
evidently fasciculated, but the fasciculi did not ran parallel to 
one another. ‘They seemed: to unite together and’ separate 
again, in such a manner that any one of them could not be 
traced for half an inch in length, without being lost in the 
neighbouring part.’ ‘The fasciculi were largest in that part of 
the nerve which wag near to the brain, and smallest towards 
the eye ; and they appeared, after repeated observation, to be 
continued fivres. 

From the experiments recited ity this paper, it appears that 


the internal structure of the optic nerve is formed in the fol- 
lowing manner: . , 


‘« At its origin from the brain, it consists of 30 or 40 fasciculi ot 
bundles of extremely small opaque pulpy fibres, the interstices between 


which are filled with a traneparent jelly. As the nerve _ farther 


from the brain, the fasciculi form smaller ones, of different: sizes. 
This is not.done by a regular sub-division, but by 2 few fibres going 
off laterally from several large fasciculi, and being united, forming a 
smaller one : some of the fasciculi so formed, which ere very. small, 
unite ‘again into one. In this way, the fasciculi gradually, diminish 
in size, and increase in number, till they terminate in the reiina, 
Near the eye, where the fasciculi are most numerous, the sub- 
stance of the nerve has a considerable degree of transparency, from 
the number of transparent interstices between them; but this-is Jess 
the case nearer the brain, where the interstices are fewer.’ 


Similar experiments were made on the internal substance of 
the fifth and seventh pair of nerves, near to their origin at the 
brain ; and their structure was found to be the same, 

- “On the whole, these experiments shew that y nen 


¢ The nerves.do not consist of tubes conveying a fluid, but of fit 
of a peculiar kind, different from every thing oie the body with 


which we are acquainted. The course of these fibres is very curious; 
they appear to be OMAN passing from one fasciculus to another, 
ifferent fasciculi together by a mixture of 


fibres. 


so ag to connect all the 
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fibres. This is different from the course of blood-vessels, rate 
fy) 


or muscular fibres ; the only thing similar to it is in the formation 
nervous plexuses, which leads to the idea of its answering an essential 
purpose, respecting the functions of the nerves.’ 

On the Decomposition of the Acid of Borax, or Sedative Salt. 
By Lawrence de Crell, 12.D.F.R.S. Translated from the 


erman. 


The experiments here recited will probably attract the at- 
tention of the theoretical and practical chemist. The subject is 
curious: Dr. C, has already taken great pains in the inves- 
tigation of it; and he is prosecuting his inquiries with singular 
assiduity. ‘We have before us an account, very much in de- 
tail, of 66 experiments, which were instituted with a view of 
ascertaining the nature and properties of this sedative salt; and 
the author announces his intention of communicating many 
others,. which he has actually made, as soon as they have been, 
sufficiently repeated. Conceiving that ‘ this.acid is contained 
within some unknown species of earth, intimately combined ; 
or within some sort of inflammable matter; or that, according to 
a phrase used in the new system, there might be a deficiency of 
acid matter,’ he was naturally led to select some more power« 
ful acid, which * would probably separate and. dissolve-the. 
earthy particles, destroy; or change the inflammable matter, 
orf impart the acid it might be supposed to want.’ ‘The: parti+ 
cular acid which Dr. C, imagined would best answer his pure. 
pose, and of which he.made use, was the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, prepared with manganese; and he pursued his analysis, 
in the application of this menstruum, by a gentle, long-conti- 
nued, digestive heat, and by a repeated distillation of the same 
menstruum in preference to a heat which is more violent, and 
ewhich operates more quickly. ~On his various processes we 
shall not’ now enlarge: but we must observe, in general, that 
his experiments are well adapted to evince the decomposition: 
of sedative salt, and to shew that one of its component parts 
is inflammable matter, which may be converted into coal. 


* Every other substance (he says) liable to be changed into coal, 
(as gum, tartar, sugar, &c.) suffers this change by’a gentle heat, and 
-deflagrates with nitre, inthe degree of heat necessary to melt the 
former. But sedative salt can bear a red heat for many hours, .with- 
out shewing any signs of becoming coal, of burning, or of deflagrae 
tion, Astonishing phenomenon! What menstruum preserves it sa, 
securely against the assault of force, in a dissolved ‘state, and yet suf- 
Sexs itself to be separated from it by more gentle means? What 
power exists here to protect the inflammable particles (which after: 
wards turm to coal) so effectually against'a degree of heat which 
nothing else can resist? Of what nature is the salt obtained in con- 
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innction with the coal? These are all questions which excite great 
interest, but which-are not easily.answered.’ oul 

The author’s success in resolving them will appear.in somie 
of his future communications. . : 


, To.the class of Philosophical Papers we may refer. the cus- 
tomary Abstract of a Register of the Barometer, Thermometer, 
and Rain, at, Lyndon in Rutland, 17973. with some Remarks. on 
the Recovers of injured Trees. By Thomas Barker, Esq. Also the 
Meteorological. ‘Fournal, kept atthe apartments of the Royal So- 
ciety, which terminates this volume. 


Narorat- History, &c. 


’ Observations. on the Manners, Habits, and Natural History of 
the Elephant. By John Corse, Esq. 


By a residence of more than ten years in a province of Bes- 
gal, where herds of elephants are taken every season, and by 
having the elephant-hunters for five years under his absolute di-+ 
rection, Mr. Corse is peculiarly qualified to render the ,sub- 
ject of this paper instructive and interesting. He seems also 
to have been attentive and assiduous in availing himself of the 
opportunities which his situation afforded, for prosecuting ex- 
periments that would enable him to detect the errors of Euro- 
pean writers, and to discover many particulars in the history of 
the elephant that were not formerly known. The experiments 
and observations contained in this paper form a sequel to thosé 
which were communicated to the Asiatic Society in the year> 
1789, on the methods then used for taking and training wild 
elephants, and which were published in the 3d volume of the 
Researches of that Society. By Mr. C.’s account, it appears 
that elephants attain their full size between 18 and 24 years of 
age. .Their height has been much exaggerated. In India, the 
height of females is in general from seven to eight feet; 
and that of males from eight to ten feet, measured at the 
shoulder. The sagacity and memory of these animals have 
been wonderfully extolled; and it has been said that, after 
having once reccived an injury, or after having escaped from 
confinement, it is not possible by any art again to entrap 
them :=but the present author recites several instances which 
disprove this assertion. It has been also said that tame elephants 
would not breed: but the experiments here recited (with a de- 
gree of minuteness which delicacy will not allow us to repeat) 
prove the contrary fact. Their period of* gestation is about 
20 months and eighteen days. Many circumstances are lated 
with regard to the mutual intercourse of these animals, and the 
method of rearing their young; “which, though. of no great ime. 
portance to our readers, may be of service in particular circum- 
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stances, and'may possibly suggest a method of improving the 


‘ 


breed of elephants in size, strength, and activity. 
“On a Submarine Forest, on the East Coast of England... By 
Joseph Correa de Serra, LL.D. #.R.5. & AS: | 

The forest described inthis paper is situated near Sutton, on 
the coast of Lincolnshire. It consists of a number of islets of 
moor, visible only in the lowest ‘ebbs of the year, and chiefly 
composed. of decayed trees, which extend at feast twelve miles 
in length, and about a mile in breadth. They form, however, 
only a part of a very extensive sabterraneous stratum, which: 
has been traced as far'as Peterborough, (more than 60 miles to 
the south of Sutton,) and which reaches, on the north side, as 
far as Grimsby, on the south side of the mouth of the Humber. 
Many circumstances are noticed, which ascertain the identity of 
those widely-extended tracts that exhibit tokens of ‘decayed — 
trees; and which, in some distant period, have been stripped 
of. their covering of soil by an irruption of the sea. ‘The islets, 
examined by Dr. Correa, in company with the President of the 
Royal Society, consisted almost entirely of roots, trunks, 
branches, or leaves of trees and shrubs, intermixed with some 
leaves of aquatic plants. | 


‘ The remains of some of these trees were still standing on their 
roots; while the trunksof the greater part lay scattered on the 
ground, in every possible direction. ‘The bark of the trees and roots 
appeared generally as fresh as when they were growing ; in that of the 
birches particularly, of which a great quantity was found, even the 
thin silvery membranes of the outer skin were discernible. The 
timber of all kinds, on the contrary, was decomposed and soft, in the 
greatest part of the trees ; in some, however, it was firm, especially 
im the knots. The people of the country have often found among 
them very sound pieces of timber, fit to be employed for several 
ceconomical purposes. The sorts of wood which are still distinguishes 
able are birch, fir, and oak. Other woods evidently exist in these . 
islets, of some of which we found the leaves in the soil.’ 


_ The soil, in which these trees grew, is a soft greasy clay: 
but it is composed, for many inches above its surface, of rotten 
leaves; some of which belonged to the I/ex Aquifolium, and 
others to some species of willow. 

After a description of the vegetable ruins which are the 
subject of this paper, the author proceeds to inquire what is 
the epoch of the destruction to which they are owing, and by 
what agency it was effected.. Many instances are recited, in 
which a force of subsidence, the natural consequence of gra- 
vity, operating slowly though constantly, and aided by extra- 
neous causes, has produced similar effects. : 

« This force, (says the author;} suddenly acting by means of some ** 

bgp’ earthquake, 
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earthquake, scems to me the most probable cause to which the ac- 

tual submarine situation of the forest we are speaking of may be 

ascribed, It affords a simple easy explanation of the matter ; its pro- 

bdbility 1s supported by numberless instances of similar events ; and 

it is not liableto the strong objections which exist against the hypo- | 
thesis of the alternate depression and elevation of the level of the 

ocean; an opinion, which, to be credible, requires the support of x 
great number of proofs, less equivocal than those which have hitherto. 
been urged in its favour, even by the genius of a Lavoisier.’ 

At what period this catastrophe happened, it is not easy to 
ascertain. ‘The stratum of soil, fixteen feet thick, placed above 
the decayed trees, seems to remove the epoch of their sinking and 
destruction far beyond the reach of any historical knowlege. In 
Cesar’s time, the level of the North Sea appears to have been 
the same that it is now; and, as Maritime Flanders and the op- 
posite coast of England exactly resemble each other, both in . 
point of elevation above the sea, and of internal structure and 
arrangement of their soils, these two countries must be coéval. 
The author thinks, therefore, that 

« Whatever proves that Maritime Flanders has been for many ages 
out of the sea, must, in my opinion, prove also that the forest we are 
speaking of was long before that time destroyed, and buried under a 
stratum of soil. Now it seems proved, from historical records, care- 
fully collected by several learned members of the Brussels Academy, 
that no material change has happened to the lowermost part of Mari- 
time Flanders, during the period of the last two thousand years.’ 

On the whole, it appears that the event which produced 
this forest must have been of a very antient date: but the in- 
road of the sea, which uncovered the decayed trees of the islets 
of Sutton, was comparatively recent. | 

‘ The state of the leaves, (continues this ingenious philosopher, ) 
and of the timber, and also the tradition of the neighbouring people, 
concur to strengthen this suspicion. Leaves, and other delicate parts 
of plants, though they may be long preserved in a subterraneous situa- 
tion, cannot remain uninjured, when exposed to'the action of the 
waves and of the air. ‘The people of the country believe that their 
parish church once stood on the spot where the islets now are, and 
was submerged by the inroads of the sea; that at very low water 
their ancestors could even discern its ruins ; that their present church 
was built to supply the place of that which the waves washed away; © 
and that even their present clock belonged to the old church.’ ‘ 


Some Additions toa Paper, read in 1790, on the Subject of a - 
Child with a Double Head. By Everard Home, £sg. F.R.S, 

‘These additions were communicated by Mr. Dent, who had 
an opportunity of directing particular attention td the singular 
subject to which they relate, and who sent over the double 


skull which was described in a former paper. They serve to 
eorrect 
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correct the mistakes of that paper*, and to supply some new ob. 
servations which are of importance. It now appears, that the. 
child was more than four years old at the time of its death ; that 
the neck of the superior head was about four inches long, and 
that the upper part of it terminated in a dard, round, gristly 
tumour, nearly four inches in diameter; that the front teeth 
had cut the gums in the upper and under jaws of both heads; 
and that, when the child cried, the features of the superior head 
were not always affected ; and when it smiled, they did not sym- 
pathize in that action Mr. Dent found, in preparing the . 
skull, that each brain was invested by its own proper covering ; 
but the dura mater, which covered the cerebrum of the upper 
brain, adhered firmly to that of the lower brain; and the two 
brains were separate and distinct, having between them a com- 
plete partition, formed by an union of the dure matres. A 
number of large arteries and veins were observed to pass through 
this union, and thus a free communication subsisted between 
the blood-vessvls of the two brains. ‘This fact is important, as 
it explains the mode by which the upper brain received its 
nourishment. 

To this paper are annexed two drawings, made from portraits 
taken by Mr. Devis, an ingenious artist, who was at Mr. 
Dent’s house in Bengal when the child was brought there alive, 
to be shewn as a curiosty- ‘These drawings are the more va- 
luable, because they give a more faithful representation of the 
appearance of the double head than the former engravings, and 
exhibit also a striking likeness of the child’s features. Re-s. 





Art. V.. Discourses on various Subjects, delivered in the English 
Church at the Hague. By Archibald Maclaine, D. D. Member 
of some Foreign Academies. 8vo. pp. 452. 7s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1799. 


Ts literary character of Dr. Maclaine is well known 
from his valuable translation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History +, which has been very generally read and approved ; 
and several occasions have occurred since the publication of 
that useful work, on which we have paid him our tribute of 
respect as an original writer{. As a preacher, he was held 
in considerable estimation by those who constantly or oc- 
casionally attended his ministry at the Hague, where he spent 
the greatest part of his life, and whence he was unhappily 
removed by the late revolution in Holland. He now lives, we 
understand, in dignified retirement at Dath. 


* See M. R. N- S. vol. vi. p. 19. 
+ M: R. vol. xxxitt. p. 89. 329. 430. 
+ M.R. vol. xli. p. 161. lvi. p. 433. Ixx. p. 515. 
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The sermons contained in this volume ate a specimen of 
the compositions which the Doctor delivered in the course of his 
public services; and, in this vicw of them, they justify the 
‘yeputation which he had acquired, and claim our commendation. 
They are addressed to the judgment and to the heart. They 
serve to promote the chief end of preaching, which is the me- 
lioration of the temper and conduct ; and they will be read by 
persons of a serious and candid disposition, however they may 
differ in religious sentiments, with satisfaction and profit.. The 
subjects to which Dr. M. directs our attention are not of such a 
nature, (a single instance excepted,) as to afford him an op- 
portunity of guiding us through the mazes of theological cri- 
ticism or controversy. Those who recur to this collection in 
search of topics of this kind will be disappointed :-—but they 
will find the more important and interesting truths and duties of 
religion, illustrated with a perspicuity, and enforced with an 
energy, which are calculated to produce the most beneficial 
effect. Altogether, indeed, we consider the volume as a valuable 
addition to our stock of practical sermons; and we recommend 
_it to those who are accustomed to this kind of reading, as well 
adapted to give them impressive views of those principles and 
rules of conduct, and of those sources of encouragement and 
consolation, which demand their chief regard; and thus to 
advance their moral improvement and true happiness. 

We shall enumerate the subjects of these discourses, and in- 
troduce some extracts, which will enable our readers to appre- 
ciate this commendation. _ 

The 1st and 2d discourses treat of the Rectitude and Depra- 
vity of Human Nature, Eccles. vii. 29. In inquiring how the 
declaration of the text, viz. that God created Man upright, is 
applicable to the primitive parent of the human race, the 
preacher observes : 





‘ The term upright signifies an exemption from all corrupt prin- 
ciples and all irregular propensities; and this is all that is meant by. 
the perfection, which is attributed to our first parents by the sacred 
writers.’—* It was an exemption from moral evil, accompanied with 
the faculty of reason, the innate love of order, and also with kind 
and benevolent affections, that constituted the rectitude of man in 
his original state.’ These lines of moral character exhibited a feeble 
resemblance of his creator, which the sacred historian accordingly 
calls the image of God.’ 


In describing the peculiar advantages of our first parent- m 
his state-of rectitude, the Doctor adds, 


‘ No spot of corruption infected his birth. No diseases, entailed 
on him by vicious progenitors, disordered the health of his body, or 
disturbed the serenity of his mind. He did not pass through the 
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weak period of childhood, in which the sensual appetites ‘precede the 
dawn of reason and are soon followed by:imperious passions, before 
‘reason -has arrived at maturity. Andj;therefore, we can-:easily con- 
ceive,in the first man, a just harntony, a proper balance between the 
various affections, faculties and powers of his compound nature. 
‘Nevertheless our first parent did not possess that stability of .cha- 
racter, which arises from confirmed habits of obedience and virtue. 
“With respect to all finite beings it is habit alone, that establishes the 
‘religious and moral character ; and it is‘ only by activity, trial and 
“exercises; that habits are to be acquired. Natural faculties are the 
‘work of God, and divine succours are his precious gifts; but in 
-beings, formed for improvement and progress, the application. of 
these faculties and succours to their conduct and -actions, is their 
work; This requires the exertion of their free will, the true prin- 
ciple and cquse of moral actions; for an involuntary obedience de- 
_stroys the very essence of moral virtue: the will, eRe free and 
active, operates by motives, which are not mechanical agents, as 
‘some philosophers have strangely represented them, but reasons of 
‘conduct derived from our general desite of happiness, and our par- 
‘ticular views of the objects which seem adapted to produce it. 
tAccordinghy, a state:of trial was -wisely appointed to be the first 
‘state of man, asva finite, and, consequently, imperfect being, suscep- 
tible of improvement or degradation, happiness or misery. It was 
in such a state, where instructions and promises enlighten and en- 
_ courage—where admonitions and dangers alarm—where temptations 
and difficulties call forth prudent vigilance and active effort—and 
where, even suffering and sorrow correct moral disorder, that man 
‘was’ appointed to run the race for the prize of his high calling” — 

Ih applying the affirmation of the text to mankind in general, 
the author observes that 


* Like a stately ‘edifice, which, though struck by thunder, retaina 
venerable marks of what it formerly was, and might become again, if 
. properly repaired, the human mind still exhibits manifest. proofs of 
‘its high destination for virtue and happiness. It is true, we come 
into life in a much more disadvantageous and humiliating condition 
than our first parents. | Sin and misery, introduced by them into the 
world, subjected their posterity to bodily corruption and mental 
disorder, and, thus, gave a strong influence to temptation, and a 
fatal propensity to revolt and disobedience. Nevertheless, the ori- 
) gitial, principles of integrity, and the innate love of order, were never 
entirely effaced in the human mind, Virtue may be unpractised, and 


- vice’ pursued ;'~but where is that mind, to whose eye virtue appears 
- odious and vice respectable ?” 


On this part of the subject, the author seems to have con- 
tented himself with the use of popular language, without 
sufficiently explaining what he means by the corruption of 
‘mature; or proving that there is, in the constitution of the 
- human mind, previously to the influence of example and the 
“operation of other causes, that ¢ fatal propensity’ which he 
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mentions; and which, ia-his opinion, justifies ¢ that expres- 
sion of the Psalmist, when he says that we are.born in‘sin, and 
conceived in iniquity.’ 0 aN 

In the second discourse on this subject, Dr. M. dés¢ribes, 
in a manner equallyunexceptionable and impressive, those in- 
ventions which his text expresses, and their fallacious and fatal 
influence with respect to religious principle, moral conduct, and the 
pursuit of happiness. weyers “Son 

The 3d and 4th discourses on 1 John, v. 4. illustrate zhe 
Christian's Dignity, Conflict, ané Victory. ; 

‘ The phrase born of God, (says “Dr. M.}-ha’ been’ notoriously 
abused by enthusiasts; but it has,’ nevertheless, & noble and im- 
portant meaning. © It was employed, in the Jewish theology, ‘to re- 
_ present the change that«was made in the proselytes to Judaism, under 
the figure of a new birth or spiritual regeneration, by which they 
obtained the privileges of those, who, by natural birth, were. the 
ei i 4 Abraham. Some of the heathen:philosophers,: more 
especially those of the,.Platonic. school, used the expression’in a 
nobler sense, as denoting sentiments and qualities, a character or 
frame of mind which ‘bears some distant resemblance of the ‘moral 
perfections of the Deity. The sacred writérs of the New Testament 
use the expression of the text in both these geiises, in a multitude of 
placés ; and comprehend ander it both the moral character and the 
inestimable” privileges of the true Christian. They applied it-both 
to Jews and Pagans, who, converted from their superstition. and 
vicious propensities, embraced..the gospel by an external profession, 
and assumed, internally, the temper and spirit of that divine religion. 
For, by this, they were introduced into a new'scene, and were bora, 
in some sense, into a new world ; they acquired mew ideas of God, 
of themselves, of true felicity, and ennobling. views of the dignity of 
their nature and its future destination, which were adapted to purify 
their taste, their affections and desires. ‘T’his important change.is, 
in Scripture, metaphorically called a New Births. it is, in reality, a 
renewal of the mind by the spirit and word of God. And this 
renders the metaphor beautiful and expressive.’ : " 


The sth discourse, Matthew| Xxvii. 54. is intitled the Tes- 
timony of the Genturion considered. After having enlarged on the 
nature of this testimony, and the circumstances which attended 
it, the preacher directs his auditors to consider what incredulity 


is obliged to believe. — mgs 


‘ It is'a heavier burdem in this respect than you, perhaps, may 
imagine. ‘The deist may boast of having disengaged his philosophi- 
cal creed from ‘every thing absurd and contradictory to reason; but 
it wilkbe found, that, in effect, his incredulity implies a delief of the 
most palpable absurdities and contradictions; for it implies a belief, 
that a religion which entiobles: and comforts "man. by the purest 
rules for his present conduct, the most elevated ideas of his . future 


destination, and the most gracious succours for arriving at it, is either 
: M 2 the 
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the dream of an enthasias!, ot the invention of an impostor; and tha? 
the most spotless and sublime character, that ever appeared upon 
earth, is to be ranked under onc or the other of these denominations. 
Nor is this all; for deism implies a belief, that the disciples of fosus, 
whom he exposed during his life to the opposition of the world, ex- 
d themselves, -after his crucifixion, to persecution and death, 
in their most dreadful forms, to honour the memory and support the 
cause of a man who had deceived them. It would be endless to 
enumerate all the. gross paradoxes and contradictions which the 
unbelicvers in Christianity are reduced to believe. Let us turn our 
eye from the painful object, and while they prefer the perplexity of 
doubt to the consolations of hope, and the dark cloud with which 
‘ their system covers futurity tothe fair and smiling aspect of a blessed 
immortality which che gop administers, let. us, by a rational. and 
salutary act of faith, of e ourselves over-against the cross with the 
candid centurion, and say, Truly this man was the Son of God.’ 


The Christian’s joy in the prospect of Immortality, from 1 John, 
i. 4. is the subject of the sixth discourse. ‘The author observes 
in his introduction to this excellent sermon, that 


¢ The human heart is constantly sending forth this ardent wish, 

Who will show us any good ? The world pretends to satisfy the demand ; 
but both observation and experience shew, that its pretensions are 
delusive. Go to the opulent, the sensual, and the ambitious, and 
-ask them if their joy be + rf They will tell you, if they express with 
candour the feelings of their hearts, that many things ase wanting to 
render their satisfaction pure, permanent and complete. Nay, go even 

~ to the virtuous man, who has, generally speakin » the fairest chance for 
happiness, even here, and agli Siatif his earthly connections and ad- 
vantages are fully a fA to his desires of felicity? He will 
answer you by an avowal of his wants and infirmities; by a detail of 
the discords, vices and disorders, that poison humap society ; and 

- pointing also to the ruins of time, and the tombs of his friends, he 

will vat you, that the creature has been made subject to vanity. 

‘¢ Where then shall we seek for the source of a pure and perma- 
‘nént joy? Do not seek it in the imagined wisdom of the infidel, 
whose dismal philosophy exaggerates all your sufferings and extin- 
guishes all your hopes; and if you have recourse to the less absurd 
dictates of Pagan wisdom, you will find, even there, but imperfect 
encouragement and comfort. It is true, the Athenian sage was wise 
enough to look into futurity for that complete happiness, which is 
the wish of nature; but painful doubts more or less clouded the 

rospect. Even after him, the gloomy fears of death continued to 
hold the world in bondage. Philosophers and poets lamented the’lot 
of humanity, inthe view of the grave, which terminates .a short 
existence, mixed with sorrow, labour and ‘pain. Factitious jeys were 
invented to banish from reflection the fatal moment, or to mtoxicate 
dejection at the thoughts of its approach. But such remedies were 
insufficient. to remove the disorder, and often produce a more painful 
relapse. In this period of darkness and despondency, the son of God, 


appeared upon earth.’ 
: The 
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The viith discourse (Tim. iii. 1, 2.) is on 8eif-hove: the 
viiith (John, iv. 18.) On the Love of God, as it dispels or modi- 
fies the Fears of the. Christian: the ixth On the Mixture of Pre- 
sperity and Adversity in the State of Man ; the xth On the Duties 
and true Enjoyment of Prosperity ; and the xith On she proper 
Improvement of Adversity. These three discourses on Ec- 
cles. vii. 14. deserve particular attention. The xiith and xiiith 
discourses on Matthew, vii, 21. evinee the respective Ienportance 
of Profession and Practice in Religion. The xivth, xvth, and © 
xvith illustrate the Nature, Extent, and Importance of the Love 
of God, from Matthew, xxii. 37. The xviith discourse is a 
practical improvement of Pealm viii. 3, 4. The xviiith on 
John, vi..68, states and applies the Gospel-Representations of 
Life eternal : the xixth on 1 Cor. xii. 18, 19, 20, 21. exhibits 
and vindicates the Diversity of Rank and Station in Civil Society s 
the subject of the xxth is Peter’s Denial of his Master, from 
Luke, xxii. 61,623; and the xxist on Jer xiii 16. displays 
the tendency of religion to excite a spirit of union and energy i2 
the dime of danger. ‘This last discourse was delivered on the 
day of a general fast in 1793, immediately after the French 
had declared war against the Dutch in the person of their 
Stadtholder, and has many references to that event. 


‘ There are three plagues (says the preacher) which have for 
some time past been extending their fatal influence through a con- 
siderable part of the continent; and they threaten the destruction 
of all social order, all personal security and domestic comfort, all 
public and national felicity. They have been formed and fostered, 
since the commencement.of the present century, in the bosom of the 
most corrupt nation in Christendom, and have now issued forth with 
combined fury; carrying desolation and misery wherever they come, 
and exciting painful see | wherever their approach is apprehended.’ 
—‘ These plagues derive their origin from the schools of a pretended 

hilosophy, whose imperious pedagogues set themselves up as the 
Leaetntes and dictators of the human race. And what are the 
plagues which this philosophy has produced ? Alas! the tree is knoqwn 
by its fruits; and its fruits are a spirit of irreligion, a spirit of sear 
commotion, and a spirit of war and dominion, exerted under the bloody 
mask of a fantastic and spurious liberty.’ 


In the sequel of the discourse, the author evinces the pre- 
valence of these evils, the danger to be apprehended from 
them,-and the duty. of resisting and subduing them. By 
persons of similar sentiments, this discourse, which is an ani- 
mated composition, will be perused with peculiar satisfaction. 
It was printed separately, dnd we noticed it at the time of its 


publication. See M.R. N.S. vol. ii. p. 231. Re.s. 
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Ant. VI. Furidicah Arguments and Collection? By’ Francis Har. 
grave Esqy Barristematbaw'and: Recorder.of Liverpool. Voli IL. 
4t@, *ppn4g5> th ag Boards. Robinsons: 1799. | 
.n.. alformer volumeé!of sour work (xxviii. N.S.) we examined, 
~owith pleasure; andtnedtioned with approbation, some juri-~ 


dical arguments» proceeding from the’ penof Mr. Hargrave, 
to which the present publication is iitended as a supplement. 
When a.writer so:wellinformed and diligent as Mr. H. under- 
takes to: treat any legal. subject, though his discussions pos- 
sess not the force’ot judgments or decrees, yet it is impossible 
for the professional reader to receive his labours without gra- 
titude;:or to rise from .the perusal of them without considerable 
information. ‘Th2 edition of Coke upon Littleton, which 1s 
so greatly enriched by lis notes, the volume of Law-Tracts, 
these .Juridical. Arguments, and: hisEdition of Lord Hale’s 
‘Pract on the. jurisdiction of the Howse of: Lords, (a work to 
which we shall soon-with pleasure direct our long protracted 
attention,) all incontestibly prove the truth of this remark, : 
hn this pubiication;’ are contained -three arguments delivered 
ini» thet Court of Chancery against the will of the late’ Mr 
Thellusson, an opihion ‘on Mr. Perry’s commitment by the 
House of Lords féra Breach of Privilege, an opinion on’ the 
Effect, of the King’s.Pardon of Perjury, ay opinion in the.Wal- 
pole Case on the subject of Mutual Wills, two opinions in the 
Case.of Lady Dacre: against the: Dowager Lady Dacre on the 
Construction of a Will, and an opinion on the Petitions of the 
Nabob of the Carnatic. - Pt 

As the will of Mr.’Thellusson, both on account of the 
largeness of the property conveyéd, ‘and“of the novelty of the 
trusts created by it, has excited no inconsiderable share of pub- 
lic curiosity, we shall present our readers with the short his- 
tory of this.gentleman, and with the testamentary clause in 
question, on which the whole contest arose, as given by Mr. 
Hargrave in an Appéndix : 

‘The late’ Mr. Thellusson was born at Paris in the year 17353 
but may be considered Iegally as born a. subject of the republic of 
Geneva, his father being at that time Minister from that republic to 
the court of France, .,.He came.over to England about the year 


17.» when he was in his . year. .He settled in London as a 
merchant, and was naturalized by Act of Parliament in 17... . He 
began here with i fostine supposed to be about 10,0001. Many 
things concurred, to distinguish hint as a commercial person, and to 


insure his acquisition of te wealth. He had an understanding of 


compass, acuteness, quickness, and discrimination. His knowledge 


of commerce was deemed extensive and profourd. His —- in - 
the application of his talents and information to mercantile affairs 
was continual. He possessed and exhibited a spirit of enterprize in 


his 
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his undertakings: but it was corrected by a penetrative caution and 
a solid judgment. His thirst for money was unquenchable; and 
appeared so to absorb his feelings, as to render them in great mea- 
sure subservient to the acquisition of it. His ceconomy therefore 
was severe and unceasing. But with all his avarice he did‘not quite 
answer the description of one, gui non possedit divitias, sed divitiis 
possessus est: for, though he was for many purposes rather a slave to, 
wealth than the possessor of it; yet neither in his stile of living, nor 
in the management of his family and domeitic concerns, did he 
usually condescend to that coarse vulgar and ungentlemanly sordid- 
ness, which some misers practise. In truth his avarice for the most. 

art was of the higher order, and in some respects assumed a dig’ 
nified mien. | His constitution of body. was naturally robust ; and he 
was too temperate to injure it by any excess. The result of all this 
was a prosperity in the commercial line almost unexampled. 

‘At the time of making his last will, which was in April 1796, 
the state of his family and:fortune was to this effect: | 

‘ Some time after having settled in England, he married Miss Ann, 
Woodford. This Lady, of whose merits his will with all its faults, 
bears ample testimony, was living. By her he had living three sons. 
and three daughtérs. The three sons were settled together in parte 
nership as merchants in the house in London, from which their father 
had recently retired ; and were prosecuting the same.extensive come 
merce. All three of the sons liad: married most respectably, with the 
full approbation of their father.. The eldest and. second sons had 
issue; the former three sons and two daughters; the latter two 
daughters ; and both had a prospect of moré issue. The third son 
was but recently married. Ali three of thesons, a little before the, 
date of Mr.'Thellusson’s will,. were become members of the British 
House of Commons ; and..there was reason to presume, that his. 
pride was not a little gratified: at a circumstance remarkable for ay. 
father, and much more so for a fathér of foreign birth and of a-fo- 
reign family, and only become a full subject of Great Britain by an 
act of naturalization. Of the three daughters of Mr. Thellusson, 
two were of age; and the eldest. was married to the Honourable 
Mr. Augustus Phipps, a younger brother of Lord Mulgrave. 

‘ In respect to the fortune of. Mr. Thellusson, it maybe sufficient 
here to mention, that notwithstanding very considerable provisions 
advanced for his three sons, amounting according to the statement of 
his will to nearly 16,000 1. a piece, and notwithstanding the portion 
he had advanced: to his eldest daughter on her marriage with Lord 
Mulgrave’s brother, the aggregate of Mr. Thellusson’s real and per- 
mo estate probably amounted in value to some sum about seven 
hundred thousand pounds. I say probably : because so it hath been 
estimated since his death; and no circumstance appears to have oce 
curred to cause any material increase between the date.of his will, 
and the time of his death, which was little more than the interval 
of a year. 

‘ Thus situate in family and fortune, and being above the age of 
‘ixty, and in the most perfect health, and at least seeming to be on 


terms of the most affectionate amity with all the near relatives 1 have, 
M 4 described, 
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described, the late Mr. Thellusson made the eccentric last will, which 
iS NOW In question.’ 


After several small legacies, when compared with his great 
fortune, Mr. T. devises his estate of the value of goool. per 


annum, and the residue of his personal property, to trustees, 
on the following trusts : 


«© And I declare and direct that the said Matthew Woodford, 

James Stanley, and Emperor John Alexander Woodford, their heirs 
and assigns, shall stand and be seised of my said manors or lord- 
ships messuages lands tenements and hereditaments and real estate 
herein before to them devised, and of and in the said freehold and 
_ eopyhold estates herein before by me directed to be purchased 
as aforesaid, upon the trusts and to and for the intents and pur- 
poses herein alter-mentioned expressed and declared of and con- 
cerning the same, (that is to say,) upon trust that they the said 
Matthew Woodford James Stanley and Emperor John Alexander 
Woodford, and the survivors and survivor of them, and the heirs 
and assigns of such survivor, do and shall (from time to time 
during the natural lives, of my said sons Peter Isaac Thellusson, George 
Woodford Thellusson, and Charles Thellusson ; and of my grandson 
Fobn Thellusson .son of my said son Peter Isaac Thellusson ; and of 
such other sons as-my said son Peter Isaac Thellusson now has or may 
have 3 and of such issue as my said grandson Fohn Thellusson may have ; 
and of such issue, as any other sons of my said son Peter Isaac Thellusson 
may have; and of such sons as my said sons George Woodford Thel- 
dusson and Charles Thellusson may have; and of such issue, as such 
sons may have, as sM#LL BE LIVING AT THE TIME OF MY 
DECEASE OR BORN IN DUE TIME AFTERWARDS; and. during the 
natural lives and life of the survivors and survivor of the several persons 
aforesaid ) collect and receive the rents and profits of the manors or lord- 
ships messuages lands tenements and hereditaments herein before by me dee 
vised and so to be purchased as aforesaid: and do and shall from time to 
time lay cut and invest the money arising from such rents and profits, in 
such purchases as I have herein before directed to be made with my said 
personal estate: and so from time to time do and shall collect and receive 
and lay out and invest the rents and profits of the manors or lordships 
messuages lands tenements and hereditaments herein before by me devised 
and to be purchased as last aforesaid, in the manner herein before directed 
with respect to the rents and profits of the manors or lordships messuages 
lands tenements and hereditaments herein before by me devised and to be 
otiginally purchased as aforesaid.” — 

‘© And I do hereby direct that AFTER THE DECRASE OF THE 
SURVIVOR OF THE SAID SEVERAL ‘PERSONS, DURING: WHOSE 
LIVES THE RENTS AND PROFITS of the manors or lordships messuages 
lands tenements and hereditaments herein before by me devised and to be 

purchased as aforesaid ARE HEREBY DIRECTED TO ACCUMULATE 4s 
aforesaid, an equal partition shall be made by my said trustees, or the 
survivors or survivor of them and the trustees to be appointed as 
hereafter mentioned, of the manors or lordships messuages lands tene- 
pients and hereditaments herein Lefore devised and so to be purchased trom 

time 
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time to time as aforcfaid, and the whole thereof divided into TAREE 
lots of equal value, or as near thereto as possible.” 

‘And that the premises contained in On® sucH LOT shall be con- 
veyed to the use of the ELD} ST MALE LINEAL DESCENDANT THEN 
rivine (and who shall be entitl:< to the choice of such allotments) of m 
said son Peter Isaac Thellusson in tail male; with remainder to the 
SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, AND ALL AND EVERY OTHER MALE 
LINEAL DESCENDANT OR DESCENDANTS, THEN LIVING, WHO SHALL 
BE INCAPABLE OF TAKING AS If—BIR IN TAIL MALE OF ANY OF THE 
PERSONS TO WHOM A PRIOR ESTATE 1S HEREBY DIRECTED TO BE 
LIMITED, OF MY SAtD SON Perex Isaac THettusson succes- 
SIVELY IN TAIL MALE: with remainder in equal moieties, TO THE 
ELDEST AND EVERY OTHER MALE LINEAL DESCENDANT OR DE- 
SCENDANTS THEN LIVING OF My SAID sons Georcet Wooprorp 
HELLUSSON AND CHARLES THELLUSSON, @s tenants in common in 
tail male, in the same manner as herein before directed wirH RESPECT 
TO THE ELDEST AND EVERY OTHER MALE LINEAL DESCENDANT 
AND DESCENDANTS OF MY SAID SON Petre Isaac THELLUssoNn; 
avith cross remainders between or among such male lineal descendants as 
aforcsaid of my said sons George Woodford Thellusson and Charles Thel-. 
lusson in tail male; or in case there shall be but ONE SUCH MALE LINEAL 
DESCENDANT, then TO SUCH ONE in tail male; with remainder to the 
use of them the said Matthew Woodford ames Stanley and Emperor 
Fohn Alexander Woodford their heirs and assigns for ever, upon the trusts 
and for the intents and purposes herein after-mentioned expressed and de- 
clared of and concerning the same.” — 

«© And that the premises included in one other of such allotments 
and which shall compose the same, shall be*conveyed to the use of the 
ELDEST MALE LINEAL DESCENDANT THEN LIVING (wo shall like. 
avise be entitled to the second choice of such allotments) of my said son 
George Woodford Thellusson in tail male ; with remainders to the s¢- 
COND, THIRD, FOURTH, AND ALL AND EVERY OTHER MALE LINEAL 
DESCENDANT OR DESCENDANTS THEN LIVING, WHO SHALL BE IN- 
CAPABLE OF TAKING 4S HEIR IN TAIL MALE OF ANY OF THE 
PERSONS TO WHOM A PRIOR ESTATE IS HEREBY DIRECTED TO BE 
LIMITED OF MY SAID SON GEORGE WooprorpD THELLUSSON suUc- 
CESSIVELY IN TAIL MALE 3 WITH REMAINDERS IN EQUAL MOIETI/S 
TO THE ELDEST AND EVERY OTHER MALE LINEAL Df SCENDANT OR 
DESCENDANTS THEN LIVING OF MY SAID sons Perer Isaac 
THeLLUSSON AND CHARLES THELLUSSON AS TENANTS IN COM- 
MON IN TAIL MALE, in the same manner as is herein before directed with 
respect to the eldest and every other male lineal descendant or descendants 
of my said son George Woodford Thellusson, with cross remainders be. 
tween or among such male lineal descendants as aforesaid of my said sous 
Peter Isaac Thellusson and Charles Thellusson in tail male, or in case 
there shall be but one such male lineal descendant then to such one in tail 
male; with remainder to the use of the said Matthew Woodford James 
Stanizy and Emperor Fokhn Alexander Woodford their heirs and assigns 
for ever, upon the trusts and to and for the intents and al age: herein 
after-mentioned expressed and declared of and concerning the same.” 

‘¢ And that the premises included in the remaining lot, which shall 

compose the same, shall be conveyed ¢o the use OF THE ELDEST 


MALE 
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MALE LINEAL DESCENDANT THEN LIVING of my said son Charles 
Thellusson in tail male, with remainder to the SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, 
AND ALL'AND EVERY OTHER. MALE LINEAL. DESCENDANT OR DE- 
SCENDANTS THEN LIVING, WHO.SHALI, BE INCAPABLE OF TAKING 
AS HEIR IN TAIL MALE OF ANY OF THE PERSONS TO WHOM A PRIOR 
ESTATK. 1S HEREBY DIRECTED TO BE LIMITED, OF MY SAID SOx 
CuHarLes THELLUSSON SUCCESSIVELY IN TAIL MALE, with ree 
mainders in equal moieties to the eldest and every other. male LING AL.DE- 
SCBNDANT OR. DESCENDANTS THEN LIVING OF MY SAID -SONS 
Perer Isaac THeLtusson AND GEorGe Wooprorp THELLUs.- 
SON, AS. TENANTS IN'COMMON IN TAIL MALE, in the same way.ag 
herein before directed with respect to the eldest and every other male lineal 
descendant or descendants as aforesaid of my said son Charles Thellusson, 
with cross remainders between er among such male lineal descendants as 
aforesaid of my, said sons Peter Isaac Thellusson and George Woodford 

hellusson in tail male, or in case.there shall be but one a male lineal 
descendant then to such one in tail male 3 with remainder to.the use of the 
said Matthew Woodford Fames Stanley and Emperor Fohn Alexander 


Woodford their heirs and assigns for ever, upon the trusts and to and 
for the intents and purposes hercin after-mentioned expressed and declared 
of and concerning the.same.” 

On the determination of this entail on the future male de- 
scendants of his three sons, he creates a farther trust for. 
selling the whole of the accumulated property; and for ap-. 
plying the money from the sale to the use of the sinking fund 
towards paying off the national debt. 

Such is this most extraordinary testamentary disposition of 
an immense fortune ; in which the testator at the same time 
evinced his avarice, his vanity, and’ his cruelty to his nearest 
connections; and such is the will which engrossed the con- 
versation and the thoughts of the profession, and occupied the 
attention of the Chancellor, assisted by the Master of the Rolls, 
and two Judges, for a considerable portion of time. We have 
necessarily been thus long and minute in our extract, for the 
purpose of enabling our readers to form a competent judg- 
ment on so singular a subject. | 

Mr. Hargrave attempted to invalidate this testamentary dis- 
position of property on the three following grounds. 1st, An 
infringement of. the boundary of executory. devise; and this 
in six different points, on any one of which, the charge, if 
proved, (he contended,) was sufficient to nullify the trusts in 
question. In this division of his argument, the author gives 
a distinct and able view of one of the most abstruse and 
dificult topics in our law, namely the origin and progress 
of executory devise, as applied to estates of inheritance, terms 
of years, and personal chattels. He then proceeds to shew 
that the trusts, created by the will, were guilty of an excess 
of accumulation; and in this respect of being so grossly 
against public good, and so extremely improper, eee, 

Q the 
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the limits prescribed to executory «lévise, as to justify a court’ 
of equity incondemning them. Lastly, he charges these trusts 
with being so vague, so obscure, and so°uncertain, in the de- 
scription of the primary beneficial devises and legacies, as to: 
be rejectable on the~ground of unintelligibility and‘impractica- 
bility. These were the principal points maintained by Mr. 
H. in the course of an argument, which in the volume before : 
us has filled 182 pages,’ and which distinctly manifests the: 
author’s laborious industry and depth of résearch on this trying ’ 
occasion. We believe that it is uriti¢cessary for us to‘add,-that’ 
all these exertions wére unsuccessful, and that the Chancellor’s, 
decree was in favour of the will. ae gh 

The second case in this collection, on Mr.Petry’s commitment 
by the House of Lords for a breach of privilege, in a paragraph 
inserted in The Morning Chronicle, involves in it nice constitu. 
tional questions, by which the boundaries of our ‘civil liberty- 
are in a great measure affected. 

To the following points, the author’s attention was directed : 


‘ ist. Though the House of Lords, as every other coutt'of justice, 
has the right of protecting it’s proceedings from unlawful resist~ 
ance and obstruction of any kind by commitment, can this right 
extend to the summary punishment'of libel, such hbel not bein 
upon any judgment or decision of the House of Lords, either 
as a house of parliament, or as a court of justice? , 

‘ad. Can this right be legally exercised, or at least justly and agree. 
able to precedent, against an individual upon the mere proof of 
his being only the proprietor of a newspaper, though upon an = 
terrogatory put to him by the House he denies all knowledge o 
the existence of the libel, and expresses his sorrow that it should 
have appeared in print? 

¢ gd. Supposing the right of commitment to exist, can the House 
of Lords commit any individual for any cause, as for breach of. 
privilege, for a time certain, and adjudge him to pay a fine? And, 
you are particularly requested by Mr. Perry to advise on the 
whole of his case, and what mode of redress by Habeas Corpus or 
by action or otherwise he has on this occasion.’ 


It was the opinion of that eminent, pure, and enlightened, 
Judge Sir Matthew Hale that, ‘* for matters remediable in the 
ordinary courts, remedy ought not to be given in the Lords’ 
House ;” and he subjoins the following reason, *‘ that indeed. 
it is against all reason it should invert the whole aeconomy of 
the laws of England.” Yet notwithstanding this remark, 
proceeding from so high an authority, and our author’s ob- 
servation ‘that it would be best not to consider libel as a case 
of privilege,’ it is added, * but whatever may be the objections 
to construing mere libel a contempt against the Lords or Com- 
mons, the practice of so treating it has in some degree con- 

| tinued ; 
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tinued; and however. my mind may be affected with ‘the 
doubts I have on the subject, I do not feel myself at liberty to. 
declare an opinion, thatthe practice isan excess of constitu. 
tional power.’ . 

Tothe second question, Mr. H. considers the proceeding by 
the House of Lords in this particular instance as a conclusiye 
answer, being a direct precedent for holding the proprietor of 
a newspaper presumptively privy to every thing published in it, 
Qn this part of the subject, Mr. H. feelingly and sensibly ob- 
serves that he fears that the prevalent licentiousness of the 
press will undermine its liberty, by provoking the adoption of 
doctrines, which perhaps would otherwise scarce}y have been. 
tisked in argument. | 

Aithough several precedents exist in favour ef the power, 
of the House of Lords to’ punish the breach of their privi- 
leges, by fine and by imprisonment, for a term certain, yet. 
the author entertains a doubt whether such power is main- 
tainable in point of law and constitution, either by the strength 
of the practice, or by that strength assisted by any principle 
which can be stated for the purpose. ‘These doubts, on the 
same subject, Mr. H. formerly expressed in an opinion which 
he wrote in the year 1793, in the case of a commitment by the 
krish House of Lords, which was inserted in the first volume 
of these Juridical Arguments, and again in the preface to Lord 
Hale’s Treatise. Mr.H. concludes his minute and impartial 
inquiry into this interesting topic with the following remark: 
‘ Upon the whole, the further I penetrate into the foundation 
of the powers in question, the more I am encouraged to doubt 
the legality of them.’ 

In respect to the proper manner of controverting the legality, 
of the punishment, there are, as Mr. H. observes, four modes 
of proceeding on the part of the defendant, These are, suing 
eut a writ of habeas corpus—bringing an action of false im- 
prisonment— petitioning the House of Commons—and petition- 
ang the House of Lords. With Mr. H.’s observations on each 
of these remedies, we shall conclude our account of this im- 
portant argument: 7 

‘The most immediate remedy is the habeas corpus. During 
the term it may be moved for in the court of chancery or in any of 
the four eommon law courts of Westminster Hall. Both in and 
dut of term, either the lord chancellor or any single judge may be 
spplied:to for it, » QF, obtaining the writ, I presume, there cannot 
be adoubt. It is the right of the subject secured by statutes. - But 
} cannot encourage the least hope, that any rehef would be ob- 
tained, wayongn this medium. Our judges have repeatedly declined 

} 


examining the legality of a commitment by either house of parlia- 


ment for contempt, The languige of the king’s bench, in lord 
Shaftesbury’s 
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Shaftesbury’s case of imprisonment by the house of lords in 1679s 
was, that the commitment was by too high a power to be con- 
troulable by the courts of Westminster Hall. Something of the 
game kind fell from some of the judges of the same court in lord ~ 
Danby’s case in 1682. Lord chief justice Holt, indeed, in the 
famous Ailesbury case in 1704, was of a different opinion. But he 
was overruled by the three other judges of the king’s bench, and so 
the prisoners committed by the house of commons were remanded. 
On the commitment also of Mr. Crosbie lord mayor of London by 
the house of commons in 1771, there appears to have been a con- 
currence of opinion, not only of lord Mansfield and lord chief justice 
De Grey, acting separately, but.of the courts of common pleas and 
exchequer successively, against meddling with such matters. 

« The remedy by action for false imprisonment is liable to the 
same difficnity. if such an action was brought, the commitment 
by the house of-lords might be pleaded, either to the jurisdiction, or 
io bar. In the case of Jay w Topham, which was in the 34th of 
Charles the second, oa a commitment by the house of commons, 
the defendant pleaded to the jurisdiction of the king’s bench: and 
the plea was overruled. But after the revolution the house of com- 
mons voted so overruling the plea to the jurisdiction, and the judg- 
ment of the same court in some other actions of the same kind, 2 
breach of privilege; and called lord chief justice Pemberton and 
judge Jones to an account for their conduct in that respect; and - 
it is observable, that in their defence they admitted the order of the 
house to be a good plea in justification, This, with what passed in 
the habeas corpus cases I have mentioned, leaves roum for supposing, 
that in case of an action by Mr. Perry, the only pomt would be, 
whether the proceeding should be stopped by a plea to the juris- 
diction or by a plea in bar. 

‘ The remedy by petition to the house of commons, as I have 
explained in a former part of this opinion, was resorted, to im the 
several cases of Fitton Carr and Barnadiston in the reign of Charles 
the second: and in the first of those cases the commons appointed 
acommittee, and afterwards heard solemn argument at the bar of 
the house: and in the second they appointed a committee: and in the 
third they voted the fine by the lords illegal. But should the house of 
commons interfere in the present case by vote or otherwise, it might 
lead to a serious dispute with the house of lords: and this alone, in 
the present critical state of public affairs, would probably be deemed. 
a sufficient reason for declining to take up the business. 

‘ The remedy by petition to the house of Iords to revoke the 
punishment awarded by themselves, is not open to the same ob- 
jection, as a petition to the house of commons. In case of sucha 

tition to the lords, it should be framed in the most respectful 
anguage; and should, I think, pray, that Mr. Petry might be 
heard by counsel against the sentence of the lords on the ground’ 
of error., Whether such a hearing would be granted, rs to 
me uncertain. There may be several precedents of such a hearing. 
But hitherto I have not met with any instance, except the case, 
which, accerding to Mr. Grey’s account of Mr. Offiey’s argument 
at the bar of the commons on the case of Fitton, was argued = 

the 
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the bar of the;lords by Jord chancellor Nottingham, whilst solicitor, 
general, However I know,not ,what should: prevent the house of 
ords.from hearing an appeal. to themselves against their own: sem 
tence.. Should the house of lords so review the case of Mr. Perry, 
and be induced to revoke their gengment against him, I should cen. 


sider it as a great victory for themselves, as well as for the consti. 
tution of which they are so essential a part.’ 
~ In. consequence of these opinions, Mr. Perry refrained from 
taking any steps in opposition to the judgment of the House 
of Lords, and suffered the fine and imprisonment which they 
imigebots Ps. OTs Dracus | 

‘The third article in. this collection is on the effect of the 
King’s Pardon of Perjury, when the indictment was at common 
Jaw... The author was consulted on the question, Whether the 
incapacities of being a witness, and of being a juror, from con- 
victicn of perjury at common law, could be removed by the 
ing’s pardon? After a careful examination of all the autho- 
‘rities, some of which are of a contradictory nature, Mr. H. 
‘comes to the conclusion that the incapacities, which attached 
from a conviction of perjury at common law, are done away by 
‘the King’s pardon’; and that, by force of his letters patent con- 
taining such pardon, the accused is restored to his former 
competency. On this subject, Mr. H. speaks without hesita- 
tion, though he adds 5° If I could hesitate, it would be on the 
competency to be a juror; but, so hesitating, I should proceed 
upon .teasons and authorities which are applicable. to that 
‘function only.’ 7 ia 

This very elaborate opinion contains great and useful in- 
‘formation, and displays sound judgment, on a curious and im- 
portant topit. It appears to us to satisfactorily remove the 
doubts which formerly existed on the subject. fege: F 

The opinion in the Walpole case, on mutual wills, is en- 
riched by the publication of a MS. decree by Lord Camden in 
the case of Durour against Perraro on a similar subject. —The 
decree of Lord Loughborough was against Mr. Hargrave’s 
client, Lord Walpole; the report of the /aw branch of which 
-case will be found in 7 Term Rep. 138. and of the equity branch 
in 3 Ves. jun. 402. Itis to the equity branch that the present 


opinion relates. } 
_ © Tt sometimes happens,’ observes our author in his intro- 
duction to the case.of Lady Dacre, reported in Bos. and Pull. 
Rep. 251. and in’ the present volume of the Term Reports, 
is from the use of an imperfect or inaccurate language, in ine 
struments .entailing ‘and settling landed and other property, 
-more‘especiallyin the instance of last wills, that remainders 
‘or other limifations over are so expressed in the introductory 
words, as to render it doubtful, whether the .words are. in- 
‘tended, mérely to describe, —When the préteding estates are 
determinable, 
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determinable, and when, consequently, the estate under the 


remainder or limitation over is to become an estate’ in posses- 
sion; or whether the words are used to make the remainder or 
limitation over CONTINGENT in point of vesting? ~~ : 
The Dacte case arose on the construction of a will in which 
the decision of this question was involved, and the Opinions 
given by Mr. H. were confirmed by the subsequent judgments 
of the Courts of Common Pleas and King’s Bench.” In the 
course of this argument, the author minutely examines the 
case of Keene on the demise of Pinnock against Dickson, of 
which the only report, and that a very short one, isa citation 
of it by Judge Buller in Doe against Perryn, 3 Term Rep. 
495-—Lhe examination of this case, and of the''reasons ot 
which the judgment proceeded, (from which our author ven- 


‘tures to dissent, ) contribute much to increase the value of the 


present argument. 

The concluding case in-this volume is on the subject of 
the late Mahomed Ally, Nabob of the Carnatic, (or as he is 
often described, Nabob of Arcot,) presenting petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, on points of too confined a nature to 


-render a statement of them interesting to our readers. 


We have now given a view of the contents of this pub- 
lication; and from what we have said in the course of our 
examination, it may easily be inferred that we have a high 
opinion of its merits. “Though the arguments are chiefly 
e¢omposed on points of a private and limited description, yee 
the author has ingeniously contrived to introduce into them 
discussions of .general utility to the professional reader, and 


-which may be consulted with advantage on different occasions. 


This volume, as was the former, is distinguished by diligent 
and profound inquiry, by clear and sound judgment, and by 


liberal and temperate remark. | S.R 





Art. VIL. Speech of the Right Honourable Sylvester Douglas, in the 
House of Commons, April 23,  1799.On seconding, the 
Motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the House to 
agree with the Lords in an Address to his Majesty, relative to 
an Union with Ireland. 8vo. 3s..6d. sewed. Wright. 


WE remember no political question which has received’ a 

mcre sober, profound, and able discussion, than that of a 
legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland. None 
certainly had a better claim to the most attentive consideration 
of the true friends of either country; for in none can the in- 
terests of each, or of bcth, be more deeply involved.’ Ons a 
subject of such general moment, it Was not wonderful that 


the’ talents and the learning of ‘both legislatures should haye 


becn 
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been fully displayed ; and that whatever of political wisdom, of 
commercial knowlege, or of metaphysical subtlety, was to be 
found in either house of parliament, should have been concen- 
trated, and industriously employed to ascertain the possible ad- 
vantages or mischiefs of the measure. ' 

The most able productions on both sides of this creat question 
have already been noticed in our work. The speeches of Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Minto, &c. &c. had gone so fully and ably into 
the merits of it, as far as it related to general policy and to the 
intcrests of the empire at large, that little remazned to be-said 
by writers who have followed them in that view of the sttbject. 
On the other hand, an host of Irish writers have attempted, 
not so much to deny the general policy of the measure as it 
affected the strength and prosperity of the empire, (that is, 
according to them, of Great Britain principally, as the principal 
-member of that empire,) as to prove that the local and exclu- 
sive interests of Ireland would, by a legislative union, be 
sacrificed to British Power; and that the surrender of what 
they called NationaL INDEPENDENCE would not be compen. 
sated, by any adequate advantages in extended commerce, in- 
creased. security, or improved national morality.” Of this 
Yatter class, the most able and the most popular was Mr. Foster, 
the speaker of the Irish House of Commons: a man who is 
‘celebrated for the strength of his understanding, eminent for 
his extensive and profound knowlege of the commerce, manue 
factures, and interests of Ireland, and distinguished by a long 
and zealous attachment to the connection between the sister 
islands. ‘The speech of this gentleman, delivered in a Com- 
mittee of the Irish Commons, and circulated with great industry 
by the Irish Anti-umionists, had made many proselytes to the 
opinion that Ireland could derive no advantage im point of 
manufactures or commerce, nor any improvement in her in- 
ternal circumstances, from an union with Great Britain: but 
that, on the contrary, the best and only security for national 
prosperity of every kind was national independence,—the ex- 
clusive privilege of self-legislation. 

Mr. Foster’s speech gave birth to numerous pamphlets, 
under ‘the various titles of answers, observations, replies, &c. ; 
but these puny combatants were little qualified to grapple 
with the extraordinary powers of their antagonist. His argu- 
- ments remained unanswered, or his sophisms unexposed, for 

they were wrought of materials with which his opponents were | 
unacquainted. Mr. Douglas seems to be the first of the advo- 
catés for an union, who have with any success entered the hsts 
against Mr.Toster ; and though the speech before us is not 
(and indeed could not be) professedly an answer to Mr. F.’s 
pamphlet 
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pamphlet, we find the references to it so numerous and fre- 
quent, that it appears to have been the great object of Mr. 
Douglas to refute the reasonings, or expose the mis-state- 
meuts, of the Irish Speaker. —From the character of Mr. D. in 
the political world, and from the extensive information on 
Irish affairs which a mind like his must have acquired, during 
his residence in Ireland in a high official capacity, the public 
may reasonably form great expectations from this production ; 
and we believe that they will find those expectations fully 
answered, 

Mr, Douglas takes a very extensive view of his subject. 
Among the preliminary objections urged by the anti-unionists, 
against a legislative incorporation, the first is the incompetency 
of parliament,—but particularly the incompetence of the Irish 
parliament,—to enact a law which, with respect to Ireland, 
dissolves the constitution under which, and by which, that 
parliament exists; and, with respect to Great Britain, radical] 
and (they said) dangerously alters the constitution of that 
country.—Of the absurdity of this objection, Mr. Douglas speaks 
as if it were glaringly manifest: but he nevertheless employs 
30 pages of his pamphlet in answering it. Whether a legis- 
lature, formed, according to the principles of an existing con- 
stitution, to legislate for an independent nation, can possess 
an absolute and supreme power over that constitution itself ?— 
whether it can of right not only alter that constitution in its 
minor parts, but absolutely dissolve it ?—whether it can reduce 
the country which it rules from independence to subjection, 
and, instead of a distinct and self-governed nation, make it a 
dependent province on another country ?—whether, in fact, a 
legislature, such as that of which we are speaking, possesses 
an unlimited right to enact whatsoever may to it seem good, 
and to dispose at pleasure of all the interests, political and civil, 
of the country ?--are certainly very abstract questions. In 
discussing them, even the strongest understanding may per- 
haps sometimes lose itself in the mazes of metaphysics ; and, 
in our apprehension, Mr.D. himself has in some instances heen 
thus bewildered, in arguing for the affirmative of the question 
respecting these gigantic powers in the legislature, For 
example; he asserts that the legislature is competent to a 
thing which is not physically pmpoasitte, because, if it be mot 
eS ce to any given act, there is no power which is ; since, 
under the present constitution, neither the electers nor the 
general bady of the people have any deliberative legislative 
or judicial power: yet Mr. D. allows that ¢ the representative 
wiolates his duty, who does not pay a respectful attention to the 
wishes of his constituents ;—or rather to the predominant sen- 
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timent of the people ; which, though it cannot be collected by 
any legal or formal method,, wil force itse/f on the observation 
and understanding of the legislators ; and which is in most 
cases the dest and most prudent guide for them to follow,’ 
Though the people, therefore, have no formal right, debhibera- 
tive, judicial, or legislative, yet it appears, according to Mr. D, 
himself, that their opinion may be manifested to the legislator; 
and that net to admit that opinion is a violation of duty, orat 
Jeast a breach of prudence. Now, if it be a duty in the re- 
presentative to consult the general wish of the nation for 
which he legislates, it must follow that he violates that duty 
when he enacts a measure with which the nation is displeased ; 
and, if each individual iegislator would violate bis duty in 
enacting such a measure, then it would be a violation of the 
duty of the legislature itself to enact it. 

Ip the author’s argument for the universal competence of 
a legislature to every thing which is physically possible, it would 
perhaps be easy to point out other inconsistencies :—but it 
would be an invidious labour, and an useless one. In these 
times, it cannot be expected that politicians will regulate their 
conduct by the thin and evanescent rules of abstract metaphy- 
sical right and wrong. We cannot however refrain from ob- 
serving that Mr. D, seems, in this part of his speech, to have 
gone out of his way to disparage characters which, we hope 
and believe, neither the madness nor the malice of party will 
ever be able to depreciate. Locke and Berkley are names 
which, while their works shall be read, (and that wiil be 
as long as the English language shall be known,) the friends of 
truth and virtue, of philosophy and of freedom, will love and 
honour. 

Quitting this part of his subject, Mr. Douglas proceeds to cone 
sider what is certainly the substantial question, Whether or not 
an unian would be beneficial to Ireland? In this discussion, we 
conceive that Mr. D. has been eminently successful, compared 
with those who have written or spoken befote him in support 
of this measure. Ireland, he contends, will derive the most 
important benefit from an union, in three instances; viz. Mm 
her legislative and executive government; in her commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture; and in an improved civilizae 
tion, increased security, and general prosperity. 

With respect to the improvement in the /egislative governs 
ment, he thinks that it will consist in Ireland obtainiag, 
by an union, a share of influence in the British legislature, 
which will enable her to draw new advantages from the foreign 
possessions of Great Britain; the interests of Ireland will then, 
as.making part of the empire, be the object of attention to 
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every British legislator: while the Irish representatives will ins 
form and guide the legislature, in the best means of improving 
the local and peculiar advantages of the country. ‘The temper 
of a legislature which, by its local and moral situation, will 
be removed from the irritation of little passions, will more 
wisely consult the peace and welfare of the people, than one 
whose contiguity to scenes of outrage and disorder, the result 
of religious and political animosity, must sometimes give to 
their measures the colour of resentment, of revenge, or of 
jealousy.— The executive power, at the same time, will be ren- 
dered more strong by being made more simple. 

In shewing that an union would impart to Ireland consider- 
able advantages in point of commerce and manufuctures, Mr. D. 
displays a great fund of extensive information. Among a 
variety of other interesting matter, we find here what seems 
a full refutation of the doctrine that a compact exists between 
this country and Ireland, on the subject of the linen manus 
facture. Ifsuch a compact did exist, Mr. Douglas shews that it 
was disso}ved by an act of the Irish parliament itself. ‘This 
is a favourite topic with Mr. Foster, and it is not the only posi« 
tion of that gentleman which Mr. D. attempts (and, we think, 
successfully) to refute. He at least makes it highly probable 
that the increased prosperity of Ireland, since the year 1782; 
did not arise exclusively from the arrangements which were 
then made, but from the operation of collateral causes ;—-and 
he labours to prove, (somewhat indeed on special-pleading | 
principles,) that the right then asserted by Ireland to havea 
parliament of its own—its so/e legislature—is perfectly con= 
sistent with the incorporation of the two legislatures. Under 
this head of his argument, Mr. Douglas lays down some 
very interesting positions, the direct contrary of which have 
been zealously asserted by Mr. Foster and other Irish anti- 
unionists. Such, for instance, is that which asserts that Ireland 
possesses, or will acquire after an union, equal advantages for 
carrying on the pottery, and the iron trade, with Great Britain 
herself ; and that the superior advantages, supposed to be 
possessed by England in regard to fuel for manufactures, either 
do not really exist, or, if they do, give her much less ad- 
vantage over Ireland than is commonly believed. , 

Of the advantages which an union may produce to the sister 
country in respect to A4orals and Civilization, the picture here 
drawn is very flattering: but of future events, which are to 
depend on the probable operation of untried causes, where 
shall we look for a faithful description ? We wish and Aope that 
an union will introduce, as Mr. D. promises, ‘ settled habits of 
morality and ¢rve religion, in the room of the blind supersti- 
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tion and fanatical rage now too commonly to be found 
among the different sects in that country san uniform sub- 
mission to law ;—and that which is essential to the attainment 
of those great ends, the mitigation and gradual extinction of 
the spirit of disturbance, insurrection, devastation, plunder, 
and massacre, which has prevailed among the Irish peasantry, 
with more or less violence, but almost without intermission, 
as far back as we can trace their authentic history :’ but to 
those who know how pertinaciously national habits are retained, 
it will probably appear a very sanguine speculation, to expect 
the extinction of such vices as these, and the introduction of 
the opposite virtues, from the slow and doubtful operation of 
a new legislative arrangement. ‘The bare probability, however, 
of an approach to this happy change, may alone perhaps warrant 
the experiment. 

Mr. D. endeavours to prove that, notwithstanding the op- 
position at first made to an union, the majority of the Irish 
people are not adverse to it :=but, granting that they were, he 
insinuates that the administration should yet press the measure, 
if persuaded of its wisdom. ‘ It was,’ says he, ‘ by virtue of the 
manly and steady disregard with which the administration of 
1707 treated the hostility and violence of the Scotch opposition 
to an union, that one of the most fortunate political transac- 
tions recorded in the annals of the world, was breught to a 
happy conclusion.’ We cannot agree with Mr. D. in the 
general sentiment which he adduces this fact to support3— 
we rather adopt that other maxim of his to which we have 
already alluded ;—namely, that the representative (and we 
think also the minister of a nation) ¢ does not perform his duty, 
nor consult the true interests of his country, who does not pay 
a respectful attention to the opinions of his constituents, and 
those which prevail in general among the different classes of 
his fellow-subjects ;’—-and ‘that this predominant sentiment 
will be in most cases the best and most prudent guide to 
follow.’ 

Having considered the advantages which are likely to result 
to Ircland from an incorporation of the two legislatures, Mr. 
Douglas proceeds to inquire what inconventencies may result 
from it to Great Britain. ‘This is a very delicate part of the 
subject, and which Mr. D. very delicately treats. He touches 
it with a light hand, and certainly does not fully answer the 
‘objections which haye been made on this head. He reckons 
three instances, in which it is supposed that this country would 
suffer by an union. ‘The first, the removal of capital; which 
he answers by shewing that there is a great redundance of ca- 
pital here, and which (he says) may be without injury employed 
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in Ireland :—but is it not a question, whether, if a large re- 
dundance of capital be employed in Ireland, it must not, as 
far as it goes, raise a competition in manufactures; and, if 
the interests of the two countries be considered distinct, (as 
the objection, with Mr. D.’s mode of answering it, evidently 
considers them,) must not that be a considerable inconvenience ? 

Two other evils which Mr. D. cnumerates are, one, the 
possible inconvenience which may follow from the House of 
Commons becoming too numerous, and therefore probably 
tumultuary, by the addition of 100 members to the existing 
number :—the other (whicl: we certainly have never heard 
mentioned, nor could we believe at this time of day that 
any Englishman would seriously utter it) is,—* that the habits 
and turn of the Irish representatives were likely to lower the 
standard (as it were) of British representation :—that they 
would corrupt and contaminate the whole mass.’ We should 
have thought that Mr. Douglas would have noticed such a remark 
only with the smile of contempt; and we are sorry that he 
has deemed it deserving of a serious answer. It would have been 
more worthy of his talents, perhaps, to reply to a very serious 
quere which is very commonly made on this subject, but which 
he passes in silence; viz. whether the introduction of one 
hundred Irish members into the British House of Commens, 
most of whom will in all probability be favourable to minis- 
terial measures, will not throw such weight into the scale of 
influence, even now scarcely equipoised, as will give a pre- 
ponderance i in f.vour of the executive power, that may be fatal 
to the British const.tution ? 

We have dwelt thus long on this article, because the sub- 
ject is certainly of the last importance to both countries ; 
and because the character of the author, and the intrinsic 
merit of the work, entitle it ta great degree of consideration 
and respect. We reckon it among the best productions on the 
subject of a legislative union; and we deem it the most able 
answer that has yet been given to the ingenious arguments of 


the speaker of the lrish House of Commons. : Wall..e. 
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Aer. VIII. BiograpBin Medica; or Historical and critical Me- 
moirs of the Tives and Writings of the most eminent Medical 
Cheracters that have existed, from the earliest Account of Time 
tothe present Period; with a Catalogue of their Literary Pro- 
ductions. By Benjamin Hutchinson, Member of the Medical 
Society of Tondon, of the Physical Society of Guy’s Hos spital, 
and of the London Company of Surgeons. 8vo. 2 Vols. Pp. $10, 
and 546. 16s. Boards. Johnson. 1799. 


W E have seldom experienced a greater disappointment than 
on taking up this compilement. Frem the critical 
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reading promised in the title-page, which the history of literary 
physicians would furnish in ample store, we flattered our ex. 
pectations with much pleasure and information:—but, after hav- 
ing examined the work, we are forced to observe that we have 
never met with more meagre and unsatisfactory details., This 
defect seems to have proceeded, in some measure, from the com. 
piler’s solicitude to introduce as many personages as possible into 
his work: but he ought either to have enlarged his limits, or to 
have shortened his catalogue. As the title announces a se- 
Jection of characters, he could be under no obligation to notice 
any names which might not be rendered the vehicles of in. 
teresting nartative or remark. There is less apology to be 
made for this indiscriminate accumulation, as most of the ar. 
ticles are copied, or rather abridged, from former biographical 
works; and the compiler himself, after his introductory bow 
to the reader, scarcely makes his appearance in the course of 
two sizeable volumes. 

In the biographical part, we observe great inattention to 
dates ; which is an unpardonable omission jin the slight, de- 
tached notices that constitute the account of each individual, 
As to criticisms, we have looked diligently through these vo- 
lumes, without being able to discover any considerable number,. 
With all its defects, however, this publication will prove 
interesting to youfg persons, just entering on the study of 
medicine; though they may find occasion \to wish that the 
editor had given fuller. details respecting the progress of opi- 
nions, and the rise of improvements. 

In the very short account of the life of Hewson, we were 
surprised that no méntion was made of his discoveries. We 
shall transcribe this unsatisfactory sketch, partly to support the 
censure which we have passed on some portions of this work, 
but chiefly for the sake of the admirable letter from Mrs. Hew- 
son which it contains, and which none of our readers can 
peruse without sensibility. 

¢ Of the life of this very ingenious anatomist, no account had been 
printed, till Dr. Hahn, professor of physic in the university of Ley- 
den, prefixed some anecdotes of him to a Latin translation of his 
works, published in that city. These anecdotes are contained in the 
following letter, with which Mr. Hewson’s widow favoured Dr. 
Simmons, in reply to one addressed to her at the suggestion of the 
late truly ingenious Mr, Henry Watson, F. R. S. and surgeon to the 
Westminster infirmary. This letter Dr. Simmons transmitted to 
Dr. Hahn, who has given it entire in a Latin translation, and it af- 
fords so affectionate and just a tribute to the memory of Mr. Hewson, 
- our readers will be pleased to see it preserved here in its original 
orm, 
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« Sir, 

«© [ should think myself bound to grant any request introduced 
with Mr. Watson’s name; but that which you make in the letter I 
received yesterday, needed no such introduction. ‘A tribute paid to 
the memory of Mr. Hewson, is highly gratifying to me, and I can 
have no employment that will give me more satisfaction than that 
of assisting in any degree to the spreading of his fame. Mr. Hewson 
was born at Hexham in Northumberland, on the rath of November, 
O.S.1739- He received the rudiments of his education at a 
grammar-school in that town, under the Rev. Mr. Browne. His 
father was a surgeon and apothecary in the place, and much re- 
spected in that neighbourhood. With him Mr. Hewson acquircd 
his first medical knowledge ; being ambitious to increase that know- 
ledge, he placed himself first under an eminent surgeon in Newcastle 
(Mr. Lambert), and afterwards resided for some time at London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris. His subsequent acquirements are sufficient 
to prove, that he visited those places with a true love of science, and 
desire of attaining eminence in his profession. 

«© J became acquainted with him in the year 1768. He was at 
that time in partnership with Dr. Hunter. Some similarity in our 
dispositions created a mutual esteem, and the equality of our situ- 
ations made our union desirable in point of prudence. I had five 
months the start of him in age, no pretensions to beauty, nor any 
splendid fortune ; yet I belicve he was satisfied with the choice he 
made. We were married July 10, 1770. I brought him two sons. 
The elder was just three years old when Mr. Hewson died, which 
was on the first of May 1774, and I was delivered of a daughter on 
the oth of August following. His last moments of recollection were 
embittered by the idea of leaving me with three children, but scantily 
provided for. The trial of my fortitude was different; the loss of 
affluence I did not feel for myself, and I thought I could bring up 
my children not to want it. However, by the death of an aunt, 
who left me her fortune, ] became reinstated in easy circumstances, 
and am enabled to give a liberal education to my children, who I 
hope will prove worthy of the stock from which they grew, and do 
honour to the name of Hewson. Mr. Hewson’s mother is still 
living at Hexham, and has one daughter, the youngest and only 
remaining child of eleven. His father died in 1767, and having had 
so large a family, it will be readily supposed he could not give much 
to his son, so that Mr. Hewson’s advancement in life was owing to 
his own industry. A better son and husband, or a fonder father 
than Mr. Hewson, never existed. He was honoured with the friend- 
ship of many respectable persons now living, and the late Sir John 
Pringle shewed him singular marks of regard, : 

‘‘ Mr. Hewson’s manners were gentle and engaging; his am- 
bition was free from ostentation ; his prudence was without meanness, 
and he was more covetous of fame than of fortune. *You will, I. 
trust, readily forgive me, if I have been more prolix than you de- 
sired. It would be no easy matter for me to relate bare facts, 
without some comment, upon such a subject. 

‘© Tam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
© Kensington, Aug. 30, 1782. Mary Hewson.” 
N 4 ‘To 
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‘ To this letter we think it necessary to add, that the writer of 
it, whose sentiments do her so much honour, is the lady to whom 
Dr. Franklin has addressed several of his ** Letters on Philosophical 
Subjects,’ and likewise his ‘* Scheme for*a new Alphabet and re. 
formed Mode of Spelling,’”’ published in the “ Collection of his Po- 
litical, Miscellaneous, and Philosophical Pieces.’”? Mr. Hewson’s 
connection with Dr. Hunter coutinued till 1770, when some disputes 
happened, which terminated in a separation. Mr. Hewson was suc- 
ceeded in the partnership by Mr. Cruikshank, whose anatomical and 
surgical abilities are deservedly respected.’ | 

The lives of the celebrated Hunters, which occupy an un- 
usual space, are almost entirely compiled from prior publi- 
cations. 

While several names of inferior consideration are admitted 
iuto this collection, we look in vain for that of Dr. John Jebb; 
we cannot account for this omission of a man who did honour 
to the profession which he adopted; for he is mentioned as 
having existed, in the article of his uncle, Dr. Samuel Jebb. 

The language of this work is negligent in many instances; 
and we observe, in different passages, a wart of the general 
knowlege which is necessary to a biographer. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, for example, is styled a Duke (p. 70, vol.ii.) In the 
account of Olaus Wormius, we are told that, © as much c@cu- 
pied as the life of this physician scems to have been, he found 
time to marry three wives, and to lave sixteen children; and 
eubat is still more, to write and publish above twenty works,’ 
This is strangely expressed, unless it be intended for wit; 
which we can hardly suspect. 

In the life of Dr. Berkenhout, there is so gross a blunder, that 
we suppose it must have happened in the press: his Botanical 
Lexicon is said to be ¢ particularly exp/etive’ (evidently for ex- 
planatory) of the Linnzan system. 

_ A regard to justice obliges us to take notice of an assertion 
in Dr. Tissot’s account of Zimmermann; in which he claims 
for his friend the merit of a discovery due to the physicians 
of this country. In mentioning his ‘Treatise on the Dysentery, 
Dr. ‘Tissot says, * of which Dr, Cullen has thus spoken: Zim- 
mermann is the first person, who has ever given the true 
manner of treating the dysentery.” When or in what manner 
Dr. Cullen made this assertion, Dr. Tissot does not inform us} 
we are not acquainted with any passage of this kind in his 
works, and we do not remember tuo have heard it, during at- 
tcndance on repeated courses of his lectures. He was ac 
customed to mention Dr. Zimmermann’s treatise with respect, 
but he always attributed the merit of the improved practice to 
its true author, Sir John Pringle, whose observations on dy- 
sentery were published in 1752, at least fifteen years before the 


appearance of those of Dr. Zimmermann.—This train of re- 
collection 
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collection leads us to mention a still more remarkable circum. 
stance, concerning this tract. In a pamphlet now before us, 
Dr. Zimmermann is charged with having taken the substance 
of his publication, which came out in 1766, from an essay on 
dysentery written by Dr. Andrew Wilson, then physician at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, which was honourably noticed in our 
Review at the time of its appearance in 1760 *. The author 
(Dr. Wilson) even supposes that some of the cases, which he 
had related at considerable length, had been translated into 
German, and published by Zimmermann as cases which oc- 
curred to himself in Switzerland. The probability of this last 
charge, which many readers may think is carried too far, is at- 
tempted to be established by several ludicrous mistakes, which 
Dr. W. thought he had detected in the misapprehension of 
some English words in the original statement. We mention 
these circumstances, from no wish to depreciate the character 
of Dr. Zimmermann, but from a desire to preserve the claims 
of our countrymen from incroachment, on a subject of great 
importance to the health of nations. 
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Art. IX. Ayistorre des Campagnes du Compie Alexandre Suworow 
Rymaikski, Général-Feld-Mareéchal au Service de Sa Mayesté ? Ene 
pereur de toutes les Russies. 2 Tom. A Londres. 1799. The 
same Book, with a new Title-page, and the Addition, Chez 
Fordan Hookham, No. 100, New Bond Street. 


Arr. X. History of the Campaigns of Count Alexander Suworow 
Rymnikski, Field-Marshal-General in the Service of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. With a preliminary 
Sketch of his private Life and Character. Translated from the 
German of Frederic Anthing, 2 Vols $8vo. 108. Boards. 
Wright. 1799. 


UR readers will perceive that we have before us three copies 

of this book. ‘The first professes to have been printed in 
London, but does not say by whom it was printed : the second 
is also said to have been printed in London, and is evidently the 
same book, with a new title, and the addition of the bookseller’s 
name: the third is an English translation from the German of 
Frederic Anthing. ‘The French edition carefully avoids inti- 
mating its relation toa German original, though in the Avant. 
Prepos it is called a translation; and it also manifests some 
pains in the editor to make it appear what, we are confident 
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from the type and paper, it is not, a book printed in Eng- 
land. » Thus, when speaking (in the Preface) of Admiral Lord 
Nelson, he calls him cur (notre) Nelson. ‘Ihe work was pro- 
bably printed in France, where the editor dared not avow the 
publication. 

The English copy, as we have already observed, professes to 
be a translation from the German of Frederic Anthing; and in 
this language, and by this author, we suppose, the original 
work was written: from which the French volumes also are a 
translation. 

To each of these editions we find a preface, containing 
some biographical notices of Suworow. ‘That which is pre- 
fixed to the English translation is considerably the shortest, 
but briefly takes notice of the writer’s first acquaintance with 
the Russian General, which circumstance is omitted in the pre- 
face to the French. ‘The English also contains, exclusively, 
a bombastic complimentary letter from Suworow to Charette, 
General of the Koyalist Army in Vendée. In other respects, 
the French preface is much more full and circumstantial, in 
fixing those eras at which Sworow appeared most conspicu- 
ous, and in marking those instances in which his success and 
good conduct were most apparent *. Hence we are led to be- 
lieve that the French preface is the most faithful translation ; 
and indeed, from comparing some passages of the body of the 
work in both versions, we are inclined to think that the French 
is throughout superior to the English. | 

With respect to the work itself, —of the main points, its au- 
thenticity and fidelity, we cannot judge. Jt gives a detail of 
military transactions, marches, sieges, battles, and assaults. 
It represents Suworow as having entered into military life asa 
private soldier in the guards of Seimonow, in 1742; and, pass- 
ing through the successive stations of corporal, serjeant, and 
lieutenant, (which he attained in 1754,) he at kength, by gra- 
dual promotion, rose in 1795 to his present rank of Field- 
Marshal. It marks the growth of his honours, and describes 
with circumstantial accuracy the nature and extent of those 
services by which they were earned. His atchievments in the 
seven years’ war with the Prussians (the first in which he served 
as a commissioned officer, and ih which he attained the rank 





_ # Tt may be said, indeed, that these particulars come within the -. 
range of the History itself, and therefore occur in the body of the. 
work. Perhaps the English translator was of this opinion, for he 
adds at the close of his Biographical Preface : ¢ Such is (are) the 
private life and character of Suworow ; hjs public actions are dis- 
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of colonel)—his active services in the war against the Polish 
confederates in 1769, which ended in the first dismemberment 
of that unhappy kingdom—his successes against the Lurks in 
the war of 1773, in which he three times defeated them—his 
subsequent services against the Tartars of Nogay, and against 
the Turks in the war of 1787, in which he obtained the me- 
morable victory over 100,cc0 of them at Rymnik, with onl 

a force of about 25,000 men—-the assault of Ockzakow and of 
Ismael, where above thirty-three thousand men were put to the 
sword, and where the victorious army were for three full days 
permitted to plunder, to ravage, and to destroy—and finally 
the last campaign in Poland in 17¢4, when that kingdom was 
divided among its enemies, and in which, at the dreadful as- 
sault of Prague, thirteen thousand men (the flower of the 
Polish youth) fell untimely victims to the desire of defending 
their native city, and in which also 2000 were driven into 


the Vistula, where they perished :—all these atchievments,: 


the reader will find described in these volumes. He will find 
them described, too, by the pén and in the spirit of a pane- 
gyrist both of the hero and of his employers; of thespolicy 
and maxims of the Russian court; and of the allies who ex. 
punged Poland “ from the map of Europe.” 
The three most memorable of these events are the battle o 

Rymnik, the assault of Ismael, and that of Prague in the war 
against Poland in 1794. We shall give some extracts from the 
account of this last, as being that in which, we believe, there 
were few Englishmen who did not find themselves interested, 
After haying described the preparatory movements of the as- 
saulting army, the writer thus proceeds: 


‘ The Russian troops who were ready to Pet themselves in motion 
in the order here described, were waiting for the signal in the pro. 
foundest silence. General Suworow gave the word of Belabenka, and 
the musket, which was the signal of attack, was fired at five in the 
morning. Immediately they were all in motion, although it was 
then very dark. Suworow went in person and posted himself ona 
height, whence he might observe every thing that passed, about a 
werst from the outermost of the enemy’s works. 

‘ The two first columns, as well as the bodies of reserve in the ine 
terval between them, were exposed during their approach to the cross 
fire of several batteries, namely, of that which they were attacking, 
of those of the small islands which were fortified on the Vistula, of 
those of Marimont and even of Warsaw, and on their flanks to a fire 


of case shot, and of musketry. But nothing could discourage them, : 


and they rapidly leaped the ditch and the parapet, and fell upon the 
cavalry and infantry that were behind them. Brigadier Polewanow 
caused these two first columns to be supported by some squadrons of 


horse chasseurs, who leaped over the ditch, attacked the remainder of 
the 
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the enemy’s cayalry, and defeated them with the bayonet. The hte 
fantry drove the enemy to the banks of the Vistula, penetrated mto 
the suburb itself, pursued them from street to street, as far as the 
bridge, cut ‘off their retreat over it, killed two thousand men upon 
the spot, and made two thousand prisoners, among whom were seve- 
ral officers and two generals. About-one thousand men, who at- 
tempted to save themselves by swimming, perished in the Vistula.” 


He then describes the movements of two other columns, by 


which several batteries were taken, and 2500 men cut to 
pieces: 


¢ The seventh column met with many obstacles. They had been 
obliged to set forward on the march much sooner than the other co- 
lumns, to file round a marsh. They passed through two villages, 
formed themselves into a column, arrived at. the intrenchment raised 
between the pond and the small arm of the Vistula, carried the three 
batteries, and marched on. ‘The enemy’s cavalry which had endea- 
voured to stop their progress, were cut off by a part of this column, 
and the rest were destroyed by the bayonet cr thrown into the Vis- 
tula, where nearly a thousand men perished, and five hundred were 
tal:en prisoners.— 

¢ Till this period the columns had combated and repulsed the enemy 
in the great interval which separated the external intrenchments from 
the fortifications of the suburb, as in a field of battle. They now 
penetrated into the farthest of the fortifications of Prague itself, and 
began to make a dreadtul carnage in the streets and public squares, 
which were deluged with blood. The most dreadful of these scenes 
was the massacre of some thousand men, arrésted in their flight on 
the banks of the Vistula. The Russians took three thousand jour 
hundred prisoners, and the remainder were killed with the sword and 
bayonet, or drowned in the river before the eyes of the inhabitants of 
Warsaw, who, from the opposite bank, vainly stretched forth their 
hands to assist them. 

* So great a’ number of prisoners, however, taken at a single point 
during the heat of the action, leaves no doubt of the moderation of 
the conquerors, and this fact, which, like all the rest of this action, 
was fully authenticated, at length destroyed the exaggerated accounts 
and pamphleteering declamations, which, by doubling the numbers of 
the killed, endeavoured to tarnish the glory of the Russian General. 
Besides, were equity at all compatible with party spirit, the writers 
who have deplored the fate of Poland would have observed, that it is 
rarely in the power of the leaders to suspend or curb the impctuosity 
of the soldiers in the heat of the action, still Jess in the fury of an as- 
sault, and, least of all, in such an assault as that of Prague, where the 
majority of the Russians were animated with the remembrance of their 
losses during the insurrection of Warsaw in 1793. 

* But another equally lamentable spectacle presented itself to the 
inhabitants of that capital in the burning of several houses of Prague, 
the destruction of which seemed to menace them with a specdy fate. 
At once they heard balls hissing on every side, bombs bursting, and 
tlie criés of the dying.» The mournful sound of the tocsin increased 
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the noise of the artillery, and the consternation was universal amidst f 
all classes of the inhabitants. ' 

¢ A bomb fell into the hall of the revolutionary council, while the : 
members were assembled, and, in bursting, killed the secretary, who ve 
was reading a paper to the members. a 


‘ About a thousand persons of both sexes took refuge, together 
with their most valuable property; in and before the house of the 
English Minister, in hopes of being spared when the Russians entered \f 
the city. But those of the suburb had no retreat, because the General, it 
who had caused the approaches to the bridge to be defended from the 
beginning of the assault, caused it to be burnt on the side towards the MM 
Russians, to prevent Warsaw from | being exposed either to massacre A | 
or pillage. After some time, he caused the cannonade to be slack- 
ened. At length, the fire of the artillery wholly ceased, and, at nine 
in the morning, that is, after four hours fighting, the assault was finally 
terminated.’ 


"a a 


Those who read the account of Marshal Suworow’s actions 
will not be surprised to learn, that the great feature in his 
moral character is excessive austerity : but they may not be so 
well prepared to hear that he is also in an extreme degree de- 
yout: 


aww 


‘ He is (says his biographer) sincerely religions, not from enthusi- 
asm, but from principle; and takes every opportunity of attending 
the offices of public devotion: nay, when circumstances afford him 
the opportunity, he will, on Sundays and festivals, deliver lectures on 
subjects of piety, to those whom duty calls to an attendance upon 
him.’ r 

We could extract various particulars of the private life and 
manners of Marshal Suworow, from the materials here afford- 
ed: but they have been so generally copied in all the public | 
prints, that they would probably not be new to many of our | 
readers. ‘The well-established military reputation of the 
Marshal, also, and the interesting nature of his present services, 
will doubtless obtain a considerable circulation for these vo- 
lumes. We have therefore rather endeavoured to characterise 
them, and to report their contents, than designed to extract 


their marrow. Wall..e- 


i. 
Aet. XI. General View of the Agriculture of tie County of Notting- 


ham, with Observations on the Means of its - Improv: ment. Drawn 
up for the Consideration of the oer of Agriculture and Lnterml 
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Improvement. By Robert Lowe, Esq. of Oxton. 8vo. pp. | 
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T is curious to observe the diffcrent usages, practices, and ie 


provincial terms, which prevail in the several counties of 
this island; and, by bringing these together in one view, and 
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affording to each an opportunity of knowing wherein it agrees 
and wherein it differs from every other county, mutual im- 
provement may result :, perhaps, even, in time, an uniformity 
of agricultural language may prevail. We want a good com- 
plete dictionary of provincialisms ; and few publications seem 
more conducive to the attainment of this desideratum, than the 
county surveys made and making for the consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture. Yet none of the gentlemen employed 
appear to have this end in view; nor have they been directed 
to notice the different names by which the same thing is called 
in different districts *; so that their reports contain no Pre- 
wincial Vocabulary: but we could wish that a section were 
devoted to this object; and we hope that the Board, in their 
plans of Internal Improvement, will not overlook the state of 
language. As literary men, we may be excused for submitting 
this remark to the consideration of the Board, and of those who 
are employed under it. We are cincerely desirous of promoting 
the useful objects which it has in contemplation; and we feel 
a peculiar pleasure in doing justice to those gentlemen, whe 
have been active in affording it their assistance. 

Ability, considerable experience, and withal fidelity, are 
necessary in drawing up a General View of a County. ‘These 
requisites Mr. Lowe appears to possess. Like the preceding 
Agricultural Surveys, his report includes a variety of topics and 
of communications, which will be more or less interesting as 
they apply to the experience and chief pursuits of the agricul- 
tural reader. Mr. L. modestly introduces his work with this 
preliminary observation, constituting the whole of his preface: 

‘ The Surveyor begs leave to premise, that in undertaking the 
work, he proposed to himself only to state, as far as came to his 
knowledge, the usual course of husbandry used in the county, the 
new practices introduced, and such improvements as suggested thems 
selves to hint, without pretending to enter deep into scientific disqui- 
sition, or the subject of politieal regulation, which the reader must 
therefore expect to be but slightly touched upon.’ 

This modesty ought not to deprive Mr. L. of the praise 
which is due to his attention and diligence. Not having room 
enough to follow him through his multifarious details, we 
must enumerate only two or three particulars, and leave a 
solitary extract to vouch for the merit of the whole. 

We are informed that the county of Nottingham is supposed 
to contain 4$0,0co0 acres; thatin point of soil it admits of three 
divisions, 1. sand and gravel, 2. clay, 3. lime-stone and coal- 
Jand; that the particular circumstance, which merits notice in 





* Ex. gr. Bearded wheat is called in some counties Cone wheat, in 
others Rivets, and in Nottinghamshire it is called Yeogroves see p. 45+ 
the 
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the ¢limate of this county, is its comparative dryness; that 
farms are in general small, usually let at will; that many of 
the principal farmers carry on agriculture with great spirit’; 
that inclosures are proceeding rapidly; that the population of 
the county is 115,598;—&c. &c. Mr. L. also gives an account 
of the superiority of the resta buga, or Sw edisk turnip; of the 
sowing of skegs*, a species of oat peculiar to this county; and 
of the culture of hops; in which branch of husbandry, from 
1100 to 1400 persons are employed; ‘and he suggests the 
improvements of drainage and water-meadows. 

As Planting makes the most considerable figure in Notting- 
hamshire improvements, the reporter has bestowed much at- 
tention on this subject. He has given the names of the noble- 
men and gentlemen who have distinguished themselves as 
planters, with the number of acres which they have severally 
cultivated ; and he has detailed the process observed in making 
the most celebrated plantations, particularly those of the Dukes 
of Portland and Newcastle. We shall lay before our readers 
the author’s remarks on the Cultivation of Willows : 

‘ The following observations relative to the method I make use of, 
in cultivating willows on waste moist lands, I flatter myself will not 
prove unacceptable to the Board of Agriculture. Ihave found, from 
experience, the advantage of it, and am convinced my country will be 
benefited, shonld it be enerally adopted. 

‘ I would first advise the laying out the ground into lands, like 
hop lands, viz. from three to four yards wide, with a ditch on each 
side ; three feet wide at the top; one foot at the bottom, and two 


and a half deep. The earth that comes out of the ditch should be 


thrown on the land: But if there is not full sufficient fall for the water 
to get off, the ditch should be deeper and wider, till you have near a 
yard of earth above the level of the water. 

‘ As'soon as this is done, the gréund must be double dug, viz. 
trenched two spades depth, except your ground be very boggy, which 
will afford room for the plants to shoot, and will save the expence of 
weeding, which otherwise must be incurred in the first summer after 
the plants are set; for if they are not kept clear of weeds the first 
year, the hopes of the planter will certainly be destroyed. 

‘ The wi ‘Dow I recommend as most advantageous on every account 
is the broad-leaved red hearted Huntingdonshire willow ; every 
other species I have tried, and find reason to give a decided prefer- 
ence to this. 

‘ The sets, or truncheons, may be cut from twenty inches to two 
feet long ; particular care should be taken in the cutting, that the 
bark should not be fridged or bruised, or in any other 1_spect injured; 
for in that case the plant will be w eak and puny. They should*be 
cut not on a block, but in the hand; obliquely and with a very 





a 


* According to Appendix No. 2. skegs are the avena stip iformis, 
Linnéi. 
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sharp bill, or instrument. They must be dibbled into the earth by an 
ron crow, to the depth of fourteen or twenty inches, so that not 
more than six, or less than four appear above. If the truncheon 


- Should not fill the hole, the earth must be trampled close round it, in 


order that the air may be excluded. Care must be taken that the 
plant be set as the pole grows. The cuttings should be from poles 
of about three years growth. Maiden poles are the best; they 
should be set three foot [feet] asunder in the quincunx form, as 


thus: 
* * * * * 


% * * * * * * 
- * * * * * 


Those truncheons will shoot out many branches, two or three of 
which will grow to-poles if the land is good ; if not, only one. Those 
poles I have sold at eizht years growth, for 214]. per acre, neat 
money ; the kids or brushwood pay for the felliag. Had I suffered 
them to have stood two years longer, they would have produced 300), 
per acre. Should any of the plants look weak or puny, or not shoot 
vigorously, it will be necessary to dig in a skuttle full of manure, to 


‘the roots, which I have no doubt in saying will pay. 


‘ Though I have planted no less than ten acres, I cannot say po- 
sitively, from my own knowledge, what the value would have been 
had they remained on the ground for fifteen or twenty years, having 
been called on for sets by the’gentlemen of the neighbourhood, which 
1 have sold for three pound a thousand. I must here observe, that 
the stools from whence the sets are cut, shoot very luxuriously, and 
will produce from three to four poles. 

‘ The length of poles, ‘at eight years growth, were from thirty- 
three to thirty-six feet, and most of them were large enough to make 
three rails, two at the bottom and one at the top; but the great use. 
to which they are applicd, is the purpose of making hurdles, flakes, 
gates, and other farming implements, being a wood uncommonly 
tough and light, owing, as I conceive, to a new method I made use 
of in planting them close tothe ground. If it is the design of the 
planter to let them grow into timber (which I would venture to say 
would be far superior to dea/ for the purpose of flooring, or other light 
work, particularly as it will neither splinter nor fire; and if suffered 
to remain for twenty or twenty-five years, would make good masts for 
small craft, as they shoot up perfectly strait, and without any colla- 
tere] branches) it is necessary, at the first or second year’s growth, 
to. observe which pole is the strongest, as the remaining poles 
must be cut away. In about fifteen years time I am led to suppose 
they will want thinning; of course the inferior must be taken out 
and the superior be suffered to remain. 

‘The times of planting must be from January to the end of March; 
but the sets for that purpose should be cut from December to the 
end of February; when the sap is down.*- If however there are 








¢ * And the reason is, that if poles are cut in the spring (the sap 
being up) the stool will at last be weakened by bleeding, if not killed; 
and of course prevented from shooting so vigorously as if cut at the 
preceding time.’ 
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people so injudicious as to sell sets in spring, it will be to the advan- 
tage of thé purchaser to plant them, as the sap is then in the poles. 
The reason why many are induced to cut at that time, is on the sup- 
posed account of their peeling better; but I can affitm from expe- 
rience, that poles cut in December, January, or February, and laid in 
rows upon the ground, or the ends put in water, will peel as well in 
the spring as at the usual time. ' | 

‘ In regard to fencing, the planter should pay the greatest atten- 
tion to it, otherwise his time and expence will be fruitless.’ . 


Mr. Lowe does not forget to notice the manufactories of the 
county: but he complains of their increasing the rates on the 
occupiers of land.. He speaks, however, very favourably of the 
Poor, and exhibits a pleasing picture of their comforts... On. 
the subject of tythes, he gives his opinion with great ingenuous- 
ness: but we cannot agree with him that occupiers in general 
would not be benefited by a composition, or compensation,.in 
lieu of tythes. If tythes obstruct improvements, which is ge- 


nerally agreed, we are not to calculate the occupier’s. advan-. 


tage from the suppression of tythes in kind, according to;the 
present value of his crops. 

In returning thanks to several noblemen and gentlemen for 
their communications, Mr. Lowe is obliged to except the. case. 
of one or two individuals. We cannot but feel extreme surprise 
that any should be so illiberal as to withhold their assistance, 


especially when solicited, from such an undertaking. - Nkoo ~y 





Art. XII. 1 Vindication of Homer, and of the Ancient Poets and 
Historians, who have recorded the Siege and Fall of Troy, in, An- 
swer to two late Publications of Mr. Bryant*. With a Map 
and Plates. By J. B.S. Morritt, Esq. gto. pp. 124.° 125. 
Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 

I’ the year 1794, Mr. Morritt, being on his travels, and having 
reached Constantinople, determined to investigate the Troad, 

and the shores of the Hellespont, with Homer in his hand. He 

accordingly arrived there in the November of that year, ac- 
companied by two other English gentlemen, Messrs. Stockdale 
and Dallaway ; the latter of whom has published an account 
of the present face of the country, and of. its striking coinci- 
dence with the Homeric description+. On Mr. M.’s return to 

England in 1796, Mr. Bryant’s scepticism respecting the Tro- 

jan war, and even the existence of Troy itself, engaged his at- 

tention; and full of zeal for the honour of the great Poet, 
and convinced by ocular demonstration that ¢ there is no his- 





* See Rev. vol. xxii. N.S. p. 142, &e. 
+ ® Constantinople and its environs.’ See Rev. vol.xxv. N.S. p.121. 
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torian, however exact, who can compare in this respect with. 
Homer,’ (p.78.) he offers the present vindication to the public.. 
We shall waive a positive decision on the merits of this 
gtand literary question ; giving only a short analysis of Mr, 
Morritt’s treatise, and some specimens of the schelar-like 
manner in which he has proposed and conducted his argument. 
' He first contends that chronological accuracy is not essential 
to the establishment of facts; and that the chronology of Ho~ 
mer is consistent with itself, as far as it goes; ag well as his 
whole story, though corrupted by others. The proof of the 
probable cause of the Trojan war is furnished in the very ana- 
Jogous story of Dermot of Leinster and O’Rourk, in Mitford’s 
History of Greece, Vol. . ch. 1. sect. 4- The bond of con- 
nection of the Grecian army must be sought in the prepon- 
derance of the House of Atreus, Thucydides, so far from 
doubting, affirms the fact; he was aware of alt the obnoxious 
circumstanees relative to the manners of the heroic ages; and 
yet he never considered them as objections to the truth of Ho- 
mer’s story. Mr. M. does not allow that Homer’s silence was 
@ proof that no correspondence existed between Greece and 
the army. As to the age of Helen, no inferences can be drawn 
from a chronology so imperfect. ‘Fhe general consistency of 
Hfomer evinces rather his truth than his ingenuity; and the 


‘names of his heroes were not applied merely to creatures of 


his imagination. Mr. Bryant’s conjectures on the country of 
Homer are said to be unsupported and inadmissible. 

These are the heads of argument, which are discussed with 
erudition and ability. ‘Fhe recapitulation of the whole is sub- 
joined : 

¢ From the thorough destruction of his suppose series of evidence, 
¥ come to a conclusion diametrically opposite to Mr. Bryant’s. If 
Homer bears such a semblance of truth; if Varro and Justin do not 
rcfute his veracity ; if the grounds of the war were probable and na- 
tural, the men engaged in it, and the conduct of it such as might be 
expected; if Thucydides, Diodorus, and Herodotus, both confirm 
and accouit for it; if the accounts gtven of the numbers and ships 
of the Greeks are credible, andif their proceedings in Troas, as far 
as are recorded, arc consonant to nature ; if their correspondence witk 
Greece and the age of Helen, and of the Lovers and Suitors, alk 
prove nothing against the fact ; if the objection about the Arcadian 
mariners is without any foundation ; if the foss and rampart were such 
as might easily be destroyed, and the topographical objections every 
where founded on mistaken notions, as I shall now endeavour to 

rove ; it follows that all conclusions drawn from such premises are 
annihilated, and therefore that Troy may have existed notwithstand- 
ing the objections of Mr. Bryant. There seems besides to be still 
fess reason for supposing it to have existed in Egypt. Conjectures 
. upon 
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on Homer’s life and writings may be answered by other conjec- 
tures, but in reality as they prove nothing, they need not be answered 
at all; Homer’s acquaintance with Egypt is slight ground for such 
an inference ; of the writers who treated the subject, only one (Phan- 
tasia) is said to be an Egyptian, and her name confutes the story. 
Not one is mentioned as placing Troy out of Phrygia either before or 
since, so that if it belonged to Egypt, such a concurrence in favour 
of one particular spot is wholly incredible. Therefore we must 
either suppose Phantasia wrote on a Greek story, or that Homer, 
Syagrius, Dictys, Dares, and other Greeks, wrote on an Egyptian 
one, and both ideas are equally absurd. The ancient traditions 
for ever are in contradiction with respect to the particulars, many 
different accounts are transmitted, but most of them are subsequent 
to Homer, whose consistency bears great internal marks of truth, 
and not one tradition or story, either antient or modern, ever re+ 
moved Homer’s llium to Egypt, till the attempt of Mr. Bryant. If 
I have accounted for the diftculaies which he finds in respect to the 
Greek names and Grecian worship introduced by Homer into Phry- 
gia; if the namcs said to be borrowed by Homer from the deities, 
were, in his time, probably the common names of his country; if 
the Egyptian derivation of Agamemnon is without proof; and if his 
own authorities, so far from assisting him when they. are fairly quoted, 
really disprove his arguments; if the memorials found in the different 
parts of the world, and the deification of Homer’s heroes are really 
confirmations of the received opinion, the consequence follows that 
we have no sort of ground, from any argument Mr. Bryant has used, 
to suppose that the scenes of the Iliad were originally foreign to 
Phrygia, but we have many unanswerable reasons to believe the re- 
verse. Having shewn therefore, as | trust, that Ilium did not exist 
in Egypt 3 having before shewn that there is no reason to doubt the 
ancient story concerning the war in Phrygia, it shall be my effort to 
convince the reader that it did exist, and in the very situation where 
Homer has placed it.’ 


In the second Part, Mr. Morritt enters into the investiga- 
tion of the real Site of Troy and the ‘Trojan war; following, 
ina great degree, the light held out by M. Chevalier, who 
had been Itis predecessor in the same pursuit, having been em- 
ployed for that purpose by M. de Choiseul-Gouffier, the 
French Ambassador to the Porte. It does not appear that any 
conference had taken place between Mr. M. and M. Chevaliers 
nor that they were personally known to each other. The 


latter’s description and map of the Troad were of course con- - 


sulted by Mr. M. on the spot :—but Homer was his guide. 

After some remarks on the nature. of the plain, and the rie 
vers Simois and Scamander; having arrived at Bounar-bachi, 
the Turkish village, near to the supposed site of ‘Troy, the 
travellers visited the sources of the last mentioned giver. Mr. 
M. (referring to an accurate engraving) @bserves : 
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‘ The morning after this, our first object was to examine the na- 
ture of the fountains below the village, from which we took the ad. 
joined view. The cold spring gushes out from four or five crevices at 
the foot of the rock, which forms the foreground of this picture. At 
the small distance here delineated, another spring arises, which, at the 
time I was there, was of considerable warmth. Its waters are even 
now received into a marble bason, like those of Homer’s Scamander, 
and in that part of the bason where the water enters, the temperature 
is scarcely of less heat than that of the warm spring at Bristol. The 
Turks who had attended us from Bounarbachi, confirmed the asser- 
tion of Chevalicr, that the water was considerably warmer durin 
frost, and steamed very visibly. If this was the Scamander, then 
the Scaan gate was near the springs, but I shall say more of-this, 
when I come to consider the situation of the city. After examining 


“what related to thie city, we followed the course of this stream, riding; 


along the foot of the hills which bound the plain to the south and 
west. ‘The warm and cold springs very soon unite their waters, and 
roll along in the plain with a beautifully clear current. At the foot 
of the hills below Erkissiqui, the plain becomes marshy, and is overs 
‘grown with sedges and rushes; descénding thence into the plain we 
crossed the Scamander over a bridge, which we had before passed in 
coming from Alexandria. The river here after winding through the 
marsh changes its course, and runs down a valley on the left in a per- 
fuctly straight canal. The ground on each side of this canal is thrown 
up, and affords the clearest conviction of ‘its having been the work 
of art. From‘hence, therefore, guided by Chevalier, we attempted 
to trace the ancient channel: A winding bed, in which some water 
still trickles when the Scamander is full, imntediately caught our eyes 
it is of thesame size with the adjoining part of the stream where it 
branches off, ‘and by following the windings of its banks we arrived 
soon after at those of the larger river, into which it has formerly 
fallen. At and below the conflux, marsh, myrtles, osiers, and aqua- 
tic plants, grow in abundance: I have already noticed the high 
banks of sand through which the larger river flows: I will add that 
in summer this last is often dry, except where the sea which inundates 
the marshes flows in at the mouth of it. It is always muddy, and 
rolls down stones and fragments from the mountains. But the other, 
notwithstanding severe rains, was still, when | saw it, “ like crystal 
clear,”? and in summer its channel is never dry ; a property which, in 
this climate, might well justify the epithets of ayaao vdury &e. I 
own, throughout every part of this description, I cannot recollect any 
one local expression of Homer, which is not accurate at this day, if 
appled to the spot I have described.’ 


We have then the following very interesting piece of topo 


graphy, in confirmation of the locality of ‘Troy and the Home- 
ric description : . 


‘ Returning then to the sources of the spring at Bounatbachi, 
let us consider the nature of the ground that rises above them: A 
short slope rises on the east, and Bounarbachi stands on the flat table 


land above it; this plain farther east terminates at a deep dell, _— 
' the 
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the larger river (the Simois) enters the lower plain ; on the south east 
- a pointed and high hill rises terminated on three sides by high rocks, 


and the Simois rolls at the foot of these undera row of equally stu-— 


pendous precipices on the opposite’side. Now, assuming the propo- 
sition that this place was Troy, let us draw the wall that defended it 
from precipice to precipice; we here then have the Acropolis sur- 
rounded by the rocks, down which one part of the council would 
have precipitated the wooden horse ; below, on the plain round Boun- 
arbachi we shall have the city, which from its elevation above the 
lower plain would be yyceoza windy ; the wall would on three sides 
be defended by the precipices, and would then run along the brow 
of the slope below Bounarbachi; in the part immediately above the 
springs would be the Sczan gate, and the platform on which Boun- 
arbachi stands extending thence towards the west, the wall would 
pass from the top of the lower slope to the foot of the higher one 
that rises towards the citadel, across the ridge of a low hill, in that 
place level with the foot of the wall; this therefore being close to the 
Scean gate, in our supposed situation, answers in every respect to 
the place of wild fig trees, sewzo-y and as it runs out towards the 
plain, the Trojans would pass it in running thence to the Scean 
gate *. From this site being allotted to Troy, the reader lookin 
at the map, will observe, that in viewing the shore from the platform 
of Bounarbachi, and even from the citadel, the eastern part of the 
plain is hid by the hills about Tchiblak and those on the opposite 
‘side of the vale of Thimbreck ; and this Homer tells us, by in- 
ference at least, was the case with Troy. Now against so strange 
and very extraordinary a coincidence of circumstances, can we suppose 
that Homer had not this situation in his mind when he described 
Troy? ) 

« But a still farther proof strengthens our conviction; in Strabo’s 
‘time, besides the tombs ef Ajax, Achilles, and most of the other 
warriors, the tomb of AZsyetes, a monument of the highest antiquity, 
being mentioned by Homer as existing before the Trojan war, was 
shewn. Fortunately Strabo + informs us where to look for this 
tomb. It was seen in his time on the road leading to Alexandria 
from modern Ilium. This was the road by which we entered the 
plain first, and a high conical barrow is erected upon a hill, imme- 
diately commanding, in the most advantageous point of view, the 
situation of Bounarbachi on the right, and the low part of the plain, 
the Hellespont, and the naval station, on the left. It is at a con- 
siderable distance from Bounarbachi, but not cut off from it by 
the plain between the rivers where the army was drawn up. This 
situation bears every mark of Adsyetes’s tomb ; it was called such in 


the time of Demetrius of Scepsis, it also is asrra xerwrn { a pointed . 


hill, a sort of tomb usual in that age, and exists still to confirm 
Strabo and illustrate Homer. Of that of Myrinna there remain 
no traces, and the tomb of Ilus, which Chevalier marks in his map 
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Iize eeiveoy excevorlce Hom. I. passim.’ 
‘+ Strabo, |. xii. p. 599.’ 
* + Chevalier on the Plain of Troy, page 24.’ 
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near the conflux of the rivers, was in that state that it required, he 
says, as accurate an observation as he took of it to ascertain its opi, 
ginal form. In this there is, I think, a little imagination; for, 
though I am convinced that the tomb of Ilus was very near the 
place he allots it, yet I could not ascertain its precise situation ; there 
are unequal mounds in this part near the rivers, some of which may 
be the remains of such a monument, but their appearance is, to me, 
-by no means conclusive. The fact is that from their situations the 
tombs of Ilus and Myrinna have been much less likely to last than 
that of JEsyetes, since the ground near the monument of Ilus is 
marshy and wet, and the sepulchre of Myrinna * is described as 
standing before the city, in the plain where the armies are drawn up. 
Local reasons may therefore be assigned for their disappearance, and 
indeed after the days of their celebrity, in the constant cultivation of 
a fertile plain, the labours of the plough would greatly contribute ta 
deform and efface them. ‘This we know happens for ever to monu- 
ments of this sort, whilst we see others as durable as the ground they 
stand on. At the distance of time in which Homer places the found- 
ation of these, and the situation he-allots them, these circumstances 
need no apology ; the wonder is that any thing remains.’ 


Mr. M.’s concluding observations are equally comprehen- 
sive and forcible ; 


© Let us.next recollect the succession of events which took place 
before, during, and after the war of Troy ; and we shall find that to- 
gether with Homer, Mr. Bryant’s hypothesis annihilates the whole 
of the early history of Greece. Before the war we are acquainted 
with most of the heroes, their birth, descent, and intermarriages ; 
Thus Agamemnon and Menelaus marry two sisters, the daughters 
of T'yndarus, and rule over Mycenz and Sparta. Ulysses marries 
Penelope the daughter of Icarius; and traditions, and menuments 
relative to these facts, and a hundred similar to them, were found in 
the country of Sparta, Ithaca, and Argolis. We know independent 
of the siege the private history ofall the great families of Greece dur- 
ing this time; many of these are slightly alluded to by Homer, and 
are preserved by other Authors. Thus, Clytemnestra and /Egiale 
lotted against their husbands during their absence ; Penelope and 
Telemachus were oppressed by enemies till the return of Ulysses ; 
Pyrrhus was educated at Scyros by his mother’s father, till he suc- 
eceded to the command and honours of Achilles ; and different stories 
of this sort all connected with the Iliad, and preserved by other 
means, shew that it contains anly a few links of the great chain of 
events, which Homer’s hands have preserved from the rust that covers 
the rest. After the Iliad, we know the lot of the heroest, we know 





‘* The tomb of Myrinna. was in the lain, me eideope0¢ ba kK tvbes 
*¢ accessible with ease on all sides,’? shérdhore more likely to be effaced 
“by the causes assigned. Hom. II. ii. ver. 812.’ 

‘ + For instance ; the particulars of the murder of Pyrrhus by Ores- 
tes, that of Clytemnestra, the sufferings of Electra a Iphigenia, &c, 
all which are the frequent theme of the Greek tragedians.’ 
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¢he conduct of their wives and children: Greece weakened by her 
dear-earned victory, and torn by internal dissensions, saw all her 
thrones overturned by the return of the Heraclide. Thus we have 
at once a regular series of events, of which ne part can be annihilated 
without affecting the credibility of the whole of history, and the united 
testimony of the ancient world. 

‘ To these evidences I will only add the almost universal concur- 
rence of the antient Authors, to whom I place references at the end 
of this work. We find almost every poet from Hesiod downward, 
mentioning this event; we find it recorded in every historian who 
treats of the times. Herodotus, Thucydides, Dioforus, give it their 
unanimous sanction. The geographers scknowledge the places men» 
tioned to exist, and Strabo’s whole book isa commentary on the poet. 
The philosophers and critics have never looked upon the story as fa- 
bulous. Men of science and judgment in all ages have paid the samé 
homage to Homer’s veraci/y ; and Alexander, by sacrificing at the 
tomb of Achilles, shewed in what light his tutor Aristotle had taught 
him to consider the Iliad. ‘The reader, who will examine the references 
I make to ancient Authors, will soon convince himself of their truth ; 
and his mind will probably suggest to him many more; but these are 

sufficient to establish my assertion. ‘Therefore supposing the story 
false, Homer adapted it not only to the plain, but to the names, cha- 
racters, and collateral history ofthe times; and what is more extraor- 
dinary, to the traditions of Asia, Egypt, and different parts of the 
world, which traditions were discovered by Herodotus ; not to mens 
tion the prophetic spirit which he must have had to adapt himself te 
many collateral stories brought into light by authors who lived long 
if after him. Nothing but ackuowledging the truth can extricate us’ 
from this perplexed Jabyrinth of absurdity ; nothing more remains for 
me to prove.’ 
In the next article, we shall have occasion to speak more 
minutely on a few of the points of this strongly contested ar- 
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iz Art. XITI. Some Observations upon the Vindication of Homer, © ¢. 
written by J. B.S. Morritt, Esq. By Jacob Bryant. 8vo. 
pp- 96. 4s. sewed. Payne. 1799. 





HE veteran champion of literature here defies his youthful 
competitor, and, with an assurance of victory, seems to 
address him in the words of A‘neas to Lausus ; 


“© Duo moriture ruis ? majoraque viribus audes ?” 2m. X. 811, 


A passage in Justin is the first subject of dispute. Mr. B. 
translates © ydev Eaanss woo twv cAvumiadwy AKPIBES isoentas:” 
“The Grecians have no history on which they scan depend, an- 
tecedent to the Olympiads.” Mr, M. rejects the periphrasis, 
and insists that AKPIBEZ means literally “ written with accu- 
racy ;"—-and we know that a story, true in fact, may be inac- 
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cyrately told. Speaking of Hector leaping over the rampart, 
Mr...M. quotes Iliad. TI. v. 380. 6 Avtixgy Davee tapooy 
waegfopov.” Mr. B. observes ¢ that the verb §orw does not neces - 
sarily signify to leap over, but to dance and Seon which ma 
be effected on plain ground,’ (p. 22.) but will he not allow the 
force of the prepositions ‘* Avr: and ze,” when compounded 
with the. simple verb ?—Mr. Morritt recites (p. 33.) a perverted 
passage in Diodorus Siculus (L. 4. p. 269.) in which Daphne 
of Thebes is brought forwards as having furnished Homer with 
much of his story ; and ** we are told,” says Mr. M. * that 
by Thebes was not meant Thebes in Bicotia, but OvEa Aryur- 
tio cxatoumoro, ‘ Egyptian Thebes with its hundred gates.” 
«* The passage (continues Mr. M.) alluded to in Diodorus ex- 
pressly contradicts the whole of this assertion : it is as follows, 
s¢ The Epigoni, after plundering the city of Thebes, consecrated 
Daphne the daughter of Tiresias to the Priesthood of Delphos. The 
genius of the girl was wonderful, and she assisted in versifyin¥ 
many of the-oracles with extraordinary success. From her the Poet 
Homer borrowed many verses to adorn bis works.”—* But, at all 
events, where is the connexion between Daphne and Egypt '” 
Mr. B. in his haste to vindicate himself, has omitted to reply 
to this charge of false quotation; which is the strongest that 
Mr. Morritt has adduced. 

Some doubts have been started by Mr. B. whether the name 
of Agamemnon was not peculiar to Jupiter> ‘* Supposing 
however (says Mr. M. p. 59.) Agamemnon to have been one 
of the various names or epithets under which Jupiter was ho- 
noured ; is it not just as probable, that it should have been 
given to men by the custom of the times; as that Homer, in 
‘violation of every custom, should adopt a name which could 
not be given.to men?” Mr. B. inaccurately quotes the fore- 
going passage, (p. 31.) substituting only for not, and then com- 
plains that he does not see precisely the author’s scope. The 
application of the names of divinities to men is allowed on all 
sides to have been frequent. 

One more instance of verbal criticism may suffice. The 
grave Herodotus, having admitted the truth of the Trojan 
story in general, combats the proof of some Cyprian verses ree 
specting Helen ; and concludes a laboured illustration of Homer 
by reverting to his history, and saying * Ourgos ev vu % TH 
Kuapia ersa xasceto.” L, 2. c. 118. p. 157. Literally “6 Adieu 
now ta Homer and the Cyprian verses.” Mr. B. (p. 39.) in- 
sists that Herodotus declares, by this expression, that he de- 
spised the credit of the Iliad; and that a literal at tl 
would not reach the true purport; which is that of contempt. 
Uf xaigerw be ever used in an ironical sense, is it probable that 

14 Herodotus, 
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Herodotus, after a long panegyric and illustration, should dis- 
miss the great Poet with a vituperative phrase? Shall we not 
rather suppose that it was merely a mode-of speaking, when re- 
turning from a digression to the subject-matter of his work? 

In his former publication on the Trojan war, Mr. Bryant gave 
a map of the ‘l'road compiled by himself, from Strabo, and the 
Itinerary of Antorfinus. The curious reader wiil compare this 
with the accurate chart prefixed to Dr. Chandler’s Tour in 
Asia Minor, and will perceive that the line of coast, as well as 
the mountains, rivers, and towns, are purely imaginary, and 
void of authority. Yet Mr. Bryant is contented to disparage 
the veracity and the industry of those who have personally in- 
spected that celebrated country, as well Messrs. Chevalier and 
Morritt as other gentlemen, and to prefer his own conjectures 
to an actual survey. 

By aremarkable assumption, Mr. Bryant calls M. Chevalier 
the Friend of Mr. Morritt, and insinuates that there was a col- 
lusion between them to make up a map, at all events. ‘It is 
effected (Mr. B. says) by his arbitrarily forming in his map 
a ditch or canal (call it which you-please) ; and this, the au- 
thor -has too readily adopted, and styles it * amnis navigabilis 
Plinti? (p.62.) To such an. impeachment of the veracity of 
Mr. Morritt and the companions of his researches on the Plains 
of Troy, it is not our business to reply: but we cannot think 
that it manifests much candour. ‘To confirm an impression on 
the minds of his readers that Mr. M. never visited the shores of 
the Hellespont, Mr. Bryant says, p. 58.—‘ one would imagine, 
that he had personally and accurately examined every thing ma- 
terial in this particular part.’—The grand objection to the loca- 
lity of the city of Troy, which Mr. Bryant urges, is Homer’s 
expression ev wecioi0. May not this expression be used compa- 
ratively ? Many hills, even in England, after an easy ascent, 
ae 3 into a plain terminating in abrupt cliffs. Such, we are 
asstred, is the description of Bounarbachi: whether it be the 
site of antient Troy, or not. 

In this reply, Mr. Bryant appears to have qualified many of 
the assertions of his-former treatises on this subject ; at least, to 
have explained himself differently from the obvious meaning of 
several of his passages. He repeats that it seems extraordinary, 
that people should be so very solicitous about the reputation of 
Homer, when it was not in the least danger; and he comphins 
of the obloquy to which some persons have been exposed, be- 
cause they ventured to engage in an innocent inquiry. ‘There 
has been an outcry on all sides, that the whole of antient history 
‘was in danger.—Phe event of the Rowleian Controversy, and 
‘the part which Mr. B. took init, are still fresh in our memories. 
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Arr. XIV. Rome at the Close of the Eighteenth Century!!! a 
Poem, with Notes. By Henry Tresham, Esq. R.A. 4to. pp- 
31. 48. Robinsons. 1799. 


A® artist who is not very much imbued with French prin- 
ciples, and who has seen the d/ma Citta di Roma in the 
state in which time and accident had left it, after having been 
sacked, plundered, and burned by antient Gauls, Huns, 
Goths, Vandals, and Austrians*, must feel indignant at thé 
misery and devastation occasioned by the irruption of the mo- 
dern Gauls into Italy ; and at the pillage and plunder of a city 
which had received them as friends. 

The antient republican Romans; it is true, made conquests, 
and enriched themselves and their capital by the plunder of 
Greece and Egypt; whither, as well as to other places, they 
went professedly with that intent: but the modern French re- 
publicans pretended to have no other view in entering foreign 
peaceable states, than that of giving liberty and equality to the 
inhabitants, and not only securing but augmenting the pro- 
perty of individuals. Alas! the Tree of Liberty in Rome, Na- 
ples, Venice, Holland, and Switzerland, has produced a fruit 
too sour and bitter for the palates of even the most hungry and 
beggarly common people. : 

The ingenious author of the poem before us, however, shall 
delineate his own feelings : 


¢ Before the French had over-run Italy, the barely thinking of 
Rome filled the mind with an endless variety of delightful recollec- 
tions. ‘To realize the visions of imagination by a personal inspection 
of the riches of that Repository of Art, not the produce of one age, 
nor of one Nation,’ but the collective excellence of both the antient 
and the Modern World—to feast the eye on the vast accumulated 
specimens of the sublime and beautiful in Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, were ideas that kindled curiosity, excited emulation, 
and enflamed the soul of sensibility with a desire to visit a City so re- 
nowned. What then must be the indignation of the Scholar, the 
Philosopher, and the Man of Taste, against the avaricious and 
crafty invaders of a Country, set as it were apart, a sacred deposi- 
tory for the trophies of intellectual energy ? ‘To attempt to palliate 
by recrimination is by no means just; the rapacity of Mummivs at 
Corinth—the ostentatious triumph of Futvius, conqueror of 
Etolia—the splendid robberies committed by Pautus Emitivs on 
subduing the Last King of Macedon—nor yet the conduct of Scipro 
at Carthage, are at all applicable to the question of French crimina- 
lity.—These antient Leaders fought against the well-armed, dis- 
ciplined, and avowed enemies of their country: the Achean league 
had drawn the combined forces of the Greeks to the neighbourhood 
of Corinth: and as to Carthage and Rome, their jealous acrimony 


* Under the command of a General of the Emperor Charles the- 
Fifth, the constable Duke of Bourbon. 
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was mutual; a General of the former had sworn eternal enmity to the 
Roman Republic, gnd each party on drawing the sword of exterme 
nation, had flung away the scabbard. 

‘ Observe the devoted Citizens of modern Rome—Prayers to the 
Almighty are the only arms they make use of while the spoilers are 
at their gates ! 

‘ As justice is the pomencnt interest, so magnanimity of conduct 
constitutes the true glory of a State ; and in vain shall conquerors en- 
deavour to dazzle mankind by stripping the Cities which they sub- 
due—** The calamities of other Nations can never become the orna- 
ments of their own countries.” 


In the poetical description of an intercourse with antiquity 
by the medium of sculpture, (pp. 9 and ro,) the author seems 
animated with the true enthusiasm of a feeling artist ; 


* But not alone persuasive PaintTinc sways 
The Soul’s keen sense, in Taste’s enchanting maze; 
A rival sister, borne on Syren plumes, 

Each mystic path aith Attic light illumes: 
Spell-bound by Scutrrurs, in her Parian grove, 
Festive with Pan, to rural strains we move; ~ 
Advanc’d—Minerva points the wond’rous way, 
We feel for Procton—with the Just man stray— 
Converse with Praro—Socrartes behold, 

And taught by Soton, scorn barbaric gold. 
With Homer now Olympian heights we tread, 
Jove’s pendant curls ambrosial odours shed ; 

‘The Detruic Gop, destructive Python slain, 
Triumphs refulgent in sublime disdain. 

Celestial forms display primeval grace, 

Expressive pathos moulds the meaning face’ 
Action expounds the sense of ev’ry age, 

And tow’ring Fancy spurns fantastic rage. 
Drawn toa focus, ScuLpTuRe’s antique rays* 
Kindle in icy hearts a transient blaze:’ 


Gallic perfidy and desolation are well described, p. 5. 


‘ Consuming sorrows heap’d on silver’d hairs, 
Claim virtuous pity, and averting pray’rs ; 


“as 





—-— 


‘* The Museum Pio-CLtementinum has been justly considered as 
the noblest repository of the remains of antient Sculpture that exists, 
It was commenced under the Pontificate of Clement the fourteenth: 
the present Pope, then Monsignor Braschi, treasurer and counsellor 
to GANGANELLI, zealously concurred in the splendid and useful 
projects of the Camera’s purchasing the monuments of Art from those 
proprietars whom necessity, or caprice induced to sell, and who, by 
a judicious law, were prohibited from removing the treasures of An- 
tiquity from the metropolfs. A gallery was first formed near the cor- 
tile where the Aroxto of Belvidere and the Laocoon had long ex- 
cited admiration, a circular portico was added, the contiguous gal- 
, Wry continued, and the collection of statucs considerably aug- 

mented,’ 
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he sighs of Saints, the Vestal’s piercing moan, 
fight soften bosoms not transform’d to stone ; 
Yet what avails hoar locks, plaints, pleading tears, 
Have French invaders, bowels, eyes, or ears ? 
Haste, glut their legions with unbounded ore, 
Unsated Avarice bellows loud for more; 
Despoil the temple, strip the rooms of state, 
Gems, urns, shrines, tnpods, on their triumphs wait, 
Heroes and demi-gods that breathe in stone, 
The fair creation Painting boasts her own; _ 
Give all, and vainly hope with cords of sand, 
To bind fell Rapine’s devastating hand : 
Pacts, treaties, public faith, are feeble ties, 
ROME stoops cajoled, an undefended prize : 
Taste’s radiant seat, emporium of delight, 
Disrobed of lustre, droops in chearless night ; 
While wrapp’d in flames of democratic ire, 
Faith, Hope, and Pity, agoniz’d expire! 
These are the promis’d prodigies of bliss, 
These the first fruits of the Fraternal kiss, 
These the seductive, ostentatious charms, 
That win Philosophy to Treason’s arms.’ 





The following lines are spirited, and were very season. 


able before the opening of the present campaign: 


‘ Rouse, sceptred chiefs, while chiefs ye yet remain, 
Blot out the record of your valour’s stain ; 

With ripen’d councils; and compacted might, 
Fearless rush on, and scorn ignoble flight : 

Rival AEneAs in a deathless name, 

And bear the Church’s Father through the flame ; 
Sooth his sad hours in life’s eventful close, 

Heal Latium’s wounds, and give the World repose.’ 


At p. 26. the great painters are characterized with a mas- 
terly hand. Speaking of the inestimable treasures of which 


Rome had been plundered, Mr. T. exclaims ; 


‘ Historic truths, in colouring’s pleasing vest, 
Transcendent prodigies of “fill confess’d, 
Gems of first water, snatch’d from Fancy’s mine, 
Pure emanations of a flame divine, 
The Pencil’s breathing miracles, dismay’d, 
Sink to the Louvre, and expire in shade! 


- 


¢ Themes Faith approves, and scenes the soul admires, 


Prospects that calm, or swell Devotion’s fires : 
Wonders Caracci, and a RaPHaeEy wrought, 
Rapt in the visions of expansive thought. 

The dawn of sense in PERuGINo’s rays ; 
Controuling vigour, CarsvaGcio’s praise ; 
Gvercino’s force, with winning softness join’d 
ZAmPieRRi’s truth, and energy of mind; 


e 
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Seducing 
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Seducing Vanni, anxious to diffuse 

O’er pleasing groups, Barocci’s vivid hues. 
The studied plainness of the learn’d Poussin, 
Matchless attainer of ** the golden mean.” 
Saccui’s proud choice of casual shade and light, 
Guipo all graceful, great Vorrerra’s might.’ 


On the whole, this poem contains excellent principles, and 
many good lines, but is not polished throughout with equal 
care and felicity. | | 

It is a melancholy reflection that Italy, the mother of arts, 
and the grand repository of their offspring, antient and modern, 
will be more materially and irrecoverably injured by the French 
revolution, than any other nation in Europe, or on the globe. 
Other countries, which have been plundered and impove- 
rished by excessive contributions, the maintenance of armies, 
slaughter of inhabitants, &c. may recover as far as vegetation, 
populaticn, and industry are concerned: but how can Italy be 
indemnified for her losses, and for the diminution of her im- 
portance in the eyes of the most elegant and enlightened part of 
mankind ? It is in vain to expect that the matchless specimens 
of art, of which Italy has been robbed, will be of equal use to 
artists and to good taste elsewhere. ‘The taste of Italy in the 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting, has been formed 
on antient models; that of France, on the conceptions of its own 
inhabitants in barbarous times. Will the French taste be cor- 
rected by the models of perfection which they have stolen, and 
mixed with productions of theirown country; towhichlattertheir 
eyes have been so long accustomed, and which national vanity 
will always prefer? Though the French have given up Lulli 
and Rameau, for Gluck, Piccini, Haydn, and Paesiello, in 
musical composition, has this circumstance produced any ef- 
fect on their taste and expression in singing? And can a na- 
tive of any other part of Europe hear an air tendre sung by a 
Frenchman without laughing ? 

The natives and foreign students resident at Rome had only 
to open their eyes, and they were sure of beholding excellence 
in antient sculpture and modern painting 3; in architectural re- 
maifis of antiquity, and in edifices. of modern times which 
were equally instructive. Now, will the French revouild their 
churches, and fill them with the spoils of Italy, or imitations 
of them, in order to embellish that religion‘which they are 
trying to extirpate ? 

The depraved taste of France in architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, with allits agrémens, will never perhaps be sufficiently 
purified for general adoption by students from other countries, 
who may travel thither for improvement, as they formerly did to 
| Rome. 
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Rome. Nor will it be easy for them to escape contamination 
from the colifichets, and the tawdry and affected ornaments of 
past times,’ which will be constantly in sight throughout the 
Capital. 

A beautiful view of the back of the Vatican is given as a 
frontispiece to Mr. Tresham’s poem.—As we think that there 
is sufficient merit in this production to deserve a second edi 
tion, we hope that the author will excuse us if we recommend 
the revision of a few harsh lines and incorrect accentuations 
of words: such asréservOir, p. 11. alcove, p. 12. and arcades, 
p- 43- Pope accents the last word differently : 

“ Or call the winds through high arcades to roar.’”” (Epist.) 

The first line of p. 14. can scarcely be deemed a verse: 

© Temples, Baths, Theatres, dejected wear 
The wounding aspect of confirm’d despair !? 

When the first syllable of an heroic verse is long, the next 

two ate constantly short, in our best poets : 


«¢ Who for a father’s grace his hopes may ground, 
And for his pardon with their heads compound.” ( Dryden.) 


These are slight errors, and easily corrected. 
S , y D?B eee “y. 


Art. XV. Public Characters of 1798, 1799.—To be continucd 
annually. A New Edition, corrected and enlarged, to the 25th 
March, 1799. 8vo. pp. 600. 8s. 6d. Boards. Phillips, &c. 


Ts biography of living characters, however interesting to 
curiosity, must evidently be in some respects imperfect 

and fallacious, when extended toa large circle. It is very 
liable to errors, because it will seldom be undertaken by those 
who are best qualified to give information; friends and enemies 
will be equally cautious of exposing themselves to the charges 
of violated confidence or wanton hostility; and the compiler 
of a work like the present must be contented to follow popular 
rumour, when he cannot be furnished with better materials. 
There is, in effect, little information in the volume before us 
that possesses the merit of novelty, the greater part of it having 
been retailed in newspapers or periodical pamphlets; and we 
do not perceive any excellence of composition, or happiness 
of expression, which can give grace or dignity to narratives, 
the subjects of which are familiar to the public. These re- 
marks apply to the delineations of men truly eminent, whose 
actions and opinions excite an interest in every individual : 
but it must be owned that some personages are introduced, 
concerning whom the information is entirely new; and no part 
of it is more novel and surprizing than the intelligence of their 
, being 
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being Public Characters. It has been a practice of late, and we 
are sorry to observe that it is countenanced by the example of 
systematic biographers, to publish the lives of men who have 
done nothing remarkable. The elevation of petty incidents, 
or of household sayings, mounted on Johnsonian stilts, may 
astonish some readers, and divert others: but all must ulti- 
mately be disgusted. 

After these general remarks on the inferior part of this com. 
pilation, we shall give a specimen of the execution of its less 
exceptionable articles, by quoting the life of the present very 
respectable Bishop of Salisbury : : 


¢ This prelate, who is a native of Scotland, has been long cele- 
brated both in the clerical and literary world. He was educated at 
Christ-Church, Oxford, of which college he was a student in 1738, 
and having taken orders, settled in Shropshire. ae his residence 
there, he published ‘ Milton vindicated”’ (1748). In this work, 
he detected the forgery of Lauper, a learned Scotsman; who not 
content with pointing out a number of passages in the writings of 
Masenius, and other modern Latin poets, which Milton appeared to 
have imitated in his Paradise Lost ; had the wickedness to translate 
about forty lines—(in all) from Milton’s work into Latin,—to ascribe 
these translated lines, to Ais modern Latin poets,—and to represent 
Milton as having originally stolen them, with mean and gross pla- 
giarism. The Potgery was base; yet the English were still willing 


to regard every syllable of Milton’s poem, as flowing from original “ 


poetical inspiration. The pretended detection of his plagiarisms, ex- 
cited among them emotions of general shame and rage. The Whigs, 
the enthusiastic admirers of Milton’s politics, as well as of his muse, 
regarded Lauder’s publication, as a contrivance of the Scottish 
Jacobites: for ¢ieir confusion, Douglas seasonably discovered an 
inaccuracy in one of Laudeér’s quotations. He pursued the inves- 
tigation, and luckily detected the forgery. Lauder sunk before 
him, and was overwhelmed with odium and ignominy. Douglas de- 
rived from this incident the first rise of his fortunes. The English 
thought, they could never be too grateful for so gseasonable a su 
port of their poetical idol.—A fter all, it must be owned, that Lauder’s 
ertidition and acuteness were superior to those of his opponent ; and 
that his plan of tracing, in the authors which Milton must have read, 
the sources of some of his excellencies, was that of a judicious and 
even philosophical critic. 

‘ Dr. D. next entered the lists with Archibald Bower, who pre-. 
tended to have been a commissioner of the holy inquisition at 
Mactrata. Bower proved a more doughty adversary than Lauder ; 
accused Douglas, as the creature of the English Jesuits, who had 
orders, from their superiors, to ruin Bower’s reputation in England ; 
denied the charges which were urged against him; and defended 
himself with a flow of virulent and superlatively abusive language 
which has scarcely ever been equalled in controversy. 

‘ Douglas continued to rise in reputation and to gain new friends, 
In 1754, he published ‘ Criterion,” an answer to David Hume-on’ 

, miracles, 
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miracles, which is now forgotten. His first work had recommended ° 
him to the learned, the last to the religious world ; and about the 
year 1760,’ he began to reap the benefit they entitled him to, for he 
was, thén appointed one of the king’s chaplains. In 1762, he was 
nominated one of the canons of Windsor: and was soon after - 


sented to the united livings of St. Austin and St. Faith, in London. 

¢ Among the many friends Dr. Douglas had made, was the late 
Lord Bath, who bequeathed him his library. But General Pulteney 
being unwilling to part with it out of the family, paid him the%full 
value, and ott Kis death, about three years after, left it once more 
to him. From Windsor, our divine was, in 1776, removed to be a 
canon of St. Paul’s; and after possessing that canonry about twelve 
years, he was, in 1788, advanced to the Deanry of Windsor. 

¢ In these situations, the Doctor not only enlarged his circle of. 
friends among the great, but was introduced to the notice of the 
king and queen, at acquired a considerable degree of royal favour. 
He was next raised to the episcopal bench, on the death of Dr. Law, 
Bishop of Carlisle, and on the translation of Dr. Barrington to 
Durham, in 1791, he was translated to Salisbury ; by the possession 
of which see, he has become chancellor of the order of the garter. 

_* The episcopal character of Dr. Douglas is a subject of universal 

admiration, while benevolence and candour distinguish him in private 
life. Regular in the discharge of the duties of his high station, he 
commands the love and respect of his diocese. In short,. as a dig- 
nified clergyman and my a gentleman and a christian, he is 
equally respected, and admired. 

¢ When the ships sent out on discovery under Captain Cook re- 
turned, Doctor Douglas was appointed to inspect and arrange the 
journals ; and the admired introduction prefixed to that work is the’ 


offspring of his pen. 7 
¢ The Doctor was a member of the Literary Club in Essex-street, 
instituted by Dr. Johnson, Murphy, &c. Zz.’ 


From this extract, the reader may form a competent judg-. 
ment of the general style and manner distinguishable in the. 
book. ‘There are few profound reflections, or nice discrimina-: 
tions of character: the writer’s thought “‘ keeps the road. way ;”' 
and if the reader likes his pace, he may jog on with him, at 
this rate, through the greater part of his narrations.—Dr.’ 
Douglas, it is hoped, will hereafter find a better-informed bio- 
grapher ; in common with many other eminent persons whose 
characters are here exhibited.—A 2d vol. of this work is just 
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Art. XVI. Mr. Weld’s Travels through the States of North America. 
(Art. concluded from the last Rev. p. 11. ] 


IX our former article respecting this work, we accompanied 
the author through about one half of his travels; we have’ 


now to attend him through the remainder, and to afford our 
readers 
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readers. $ome ‘farther specimens of the entertainment here pre 


pared for them. bavenat ot . 

The greatest degree of cold experienced in Canada is during 
the month of January;"when, for a few days, it is often so 
severe as to subject those who are exposed to it, to the most 
imminent danger. The Canadians, however, have not that 
dread of its severity, which is generally entertained by those 
who have never experienced a greater ‘degree of cold than is 
usually felt in Great Britain. 


¢ Winter in Canada (says Mr. Weld) is the season of general amuse+ 
ment. The clear frosty weather no sooner commences, than all thoughts 
about business are laid aside, and every one devotes himself to pleasure. 
The inhabitants meet in convivial parties at each other’s houses, and 
pass the day withmusic, dancing, card-playing, and every social enter- 
tainment that can beguile the time. At Montreal, in particular, such 
a constant and friendly intercourse is kept up amongst the inhabit- 
ants, that, as I have often heard ‘it mentioned, it appears then as if 
the town were inhabited but by one large family. ' 

‘ By means of their carioles or sledges, the Canadians transport 
themselves over the snow; from place to place, in the most agreeable 
manner, and with a degree of swiftness that eppears almost imeredi- 
ble ; for with the same eh it is possible to go eighty milésina day, 
so light is the draft of one of these carriages, and so favourable is the 
snow to the feet of the horse. The Canadian cariole or sledge is cal- 
culated to hold two persons and a driver; it is usually drawn by one 
horse: if two horses, are made use of, they are put one before'the 
other, as the track in the roads will not admit of their going abreast. 
The shape of the carriage is varied according to fancy, and itis a 
matter of emulation amongst the gentlemen, who shall haverthe 
handsomest one. ‘There are two distinct kinds, however, of carioles, 
the open and the covered. The former is commonly somewhat like the 
body of a capriole, put upon two iron runners or slides, similar in 
shape to the irons of a pair of skates; the latter consists of the body 
of a chariot put on runners in the same manner, and covered entirely 
over with furs, which are found by experience to keep out the cold 
much better than any other covering whatsoever. Covered carioles 
are not. much liked, except for the purpose of going to a party inthe 

evening, for the great pleasure of carioling consists in seeing and 
being seen, and the ladies always go out in most superb dresses of 
furs. The carioles glide over the snow with great smoothness, and 
so little noise do they make in —— along, that it is necessary to 
have a number of bells attached to the harness, ora person continuall 
sounding a horn to pee against accidents. The rapidity of the mo- 
‘tion, with the sound of these bells and horns, appears to be ,very con- 


ducive to cheerfulness, for you seldom see a dull face in a cariole. 
The Canadians always take advantage of the winter season to visit 
their friends who live at a distance, as travelling is then so very ex- 
peditious ; and this is another circumstance which contributes, proe . 
bably not a little, to render the winter so extremely agreeable in their 
eyes,” 2 
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At the distance of eighteen miles from the town of Niagara, 
are those remarkable falls of water which may justly be ranke 
among the greatest natural curiosities of the known woth. 
Mr. Weld has presented to his readers four engraved views of 
the falls of Niagara, taken from different points of observation. 
The astonishment excited in the mind of the spectator, from 
the contemplation of objects so stupendous, must indeed be 


beyond the power of language to describe ! The height of the 


great fall is one hundred and forty-two feet ; that of the others 


one-hundred: and sixty feet.—From the centre of the Horse- 
shoe Fall, or Great Fall, arises a prodigious cloud of mist, which 
may be seen at the distance of many miles. It is generally’ sup- 
posed that the circumference of these falls is at least six hundred 
yards. “Phey are separate from each other by two small 
islands; and the whole extent of the precipice, including the 
islands, is computed to be thirteen hundred and _ thirty-five 
yards, The quantity of water carried down these falls is found, 
by calculation, to.be six hundred and seventy thousand, two 
hundred and fifty-five tons, every minute. 


- * Amongst the numerous stories current in the country, relating te 
this wonderful cataract, there is one that records the hapless fate of 


@ poor Indian, which I select, as the truth of it is unquestionable. 


The unfortunate hero of this tale, intoxicated, it seems, with spirits, 
had laid himself down to sleep in the bottom of his canoe, which ‘was 
fastened to the beach at the distance of some miles above the falls. 
His squaw sat on the shore to‘watch him. Whilst they were in this 
situations a sailor from one of the ships of war on the neighbourin 
lakes happened to pass by; he was struck with the charms of the 
aquaw, and instantly determined upon enjoying them. The faithful 
creature, however, unwilling to gratify his desires, hastened to the 
cance to arouse her husband ; but before she could effect her pur- 
the sailor cut the cord by which the canoe was fastened, and 
set it adrift. It quickly floated away with the stream from the fatal 
spot, and ere many minutes elapsed, was carried down into the midst 
ofythe rapids. Here it was distinctly seen by several persons that 
were mneg on the adjacent shore, whose attention had been caught 
by the singularity of the appearance of a canoe in such a part of the 
river. ‘The violent motion of the waves soon awoke the Indian; he 
started up, lobked wildly around, and perceiving his danger, it- 
stantly seized his paddle, and made the most surprising exertions to 
save himself; but finding in a little time that all his efforts would be 
of no avail in stemming the impetuosity of the current, he with great 
composure put aside his paddle, wrapt himself up in his blanket, and 
again laid himself down in the bottom of the canoe. In a few seconds 
he was hurried down the precipice; but neither he nor his canoe were 
ever seen more. It is supposed that not more than one third of the 


different things that happen to be carried down the falls te-appear.at 
the bottom. : 
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ae From the foot of Simcog’s Ladder you,may walk along the strand 


for some distance without inconvenience ; but as you approach the 
Horsée-shoe Fall, the way becomes more and more i In some 
‘plates, where the cliff has crumbled down, huge mounds of earth, 
rocks, and trees, reaching to the water’s edge, oppose your course ; 


it seems impossible to pass them; and, i without a guide, a 
stranger would never find his way to the opposite sid¢; for to get 
there it is necessary to mount nearly to their top, and then to crawl 
on your hands and knees through long dark holes, where passages 
are left open between the tofn, up rocks and trees. After passing 
these mounds, you have to climb from rock to rock close under the 
cliff, for there is but little space here between the cliff and the river, 
and these rocks are so slippery, owing to the continual moisture from 
the spray, which descends very heavily, that without the utmost 
precaution it is scarcely possible to escape a fall, At the distance of a 
quarter. of a mile from the Great Fall we were as wet, owing to the 
spray, as if each of us had been thrown into thé river. “a 
‘ There is nothing whatsoever to prevent you from passing to. the 
very foot. of the Great Fail; and'you might even proceed behind the 
prodigious shect of water that comes pouring down from the top of 
the precipice, for the ‘water falls from the edge of a projecting rock ; 
and, moreover, caverns of a. very considerable size have been hol: 
lowed out of the rocks. at the bottom of the precipice, owing to the 
violent ebullition of the water, which extends some way ‘Underneath 
the bed of the upper part of the river. I advanced within about six 
yards of the edge of the sheet of water, just far enough to peep into 
the caverns behind it ; but here my breath was nearly taken away by 
the violent whirlwind that always rages at the bottomof the ra i 
occasioned by the concussion of such a vast body of water age st. the 
rocks. I confess I had no inclination at the time to go farther’; or, 
indeed, ‘did any of us afterwards attempt to explore the dreary con« 
fines of these caverns, where death seemed to‘await him that should 
be daring enough to enter their threatening jaws. No words can 
convey an adequate idea of the awful grandeur of the scéne at this 
place. Your senses are appalled by the sight of the immense body of 
_water that comes pouring down so closely to you from the top of the 
‘stupendous precipice, and by the thundering sound of the billows 
dushing against the rocky sides of the caverns below; you tremble 
with reverential fear, when you consider that a blast of the whirlwind 
might sweep you from off the slippery rocks on which you stand, 
und precipitate you into the dreadful gulph beneath, from whence 
‘all the power of man could not extricate you; you feel what an in- 
“Significant being you are in the creation, and your mind is forcibly 
“impressed with an awful idea of the power of that mighty Being who 
commanded the waters to flow. | ; 
+- Since the Falls of Niagara were first discovered, they have receded 
véety considerably, owing to the disrupture of the rocks which form 
the precipice. The rocks at bottom are first loosened by the con- 
stant action of the water upon them; they are afterwards carried 
away, and those at top being thus undermined, are soon broken by 
“the weight of the water rushing oes them ; even within the pay! 
2 
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of many of the present inhabitants of the country, the falls have re. 
ceded several yards. The Commodore of the King’s vessels on Lake 
Erie, who had been employed on that lake for upwards of ‘thirty 
years, informed me, that when he first came into the country it was. 
a common practice for young men to go to the island in the middle 
of the falls; that after dining there, they used frequently to dare- 
each other to walk into the river towards certain large rocks in the 
midst of the rapids, not “far from the edge of the falls; and some. 
times to proceed through the water, éven beyond these rocks. No 
such rocks are to be seen at present 5. and were a man to advance two 
yards into the river from “the jsland, he would be inevitably swept 
away by the terrent. It has been conjectured, as I before mentioned, 
that the Falls of Niagara were originally sicuated at Queenstown ¢ 
and indeed the more pains you take to examine the course of the ri- 
ver from the present falls downward, the more reason-is there to ima- 
gine that such a Conjecture is well founded. From the precipice — 
nearly down to Queenstown, the bed of the river is strewed with la 
rocks, and the banks are broken and rugged ; circumstances which 
plainly denote that some great disruption has taken placealong this. 
part of the river; and we need be at no loss to account for it, as 
there are evident marks of the action of water upon the sides of 
the banks, and considerably ‘above thetr present bases. Now the 
river has never been known to rise near these marks during the 
greatest floods: it is plain, therefore, that its bed must have been 
once much more elevated than it is at present. Below Queenstown, 
however, there are no traces on the banks to lead us to imagine that 
the level of the water was ever much higher there than it is now. 
‘The sudden increase of the depth of the river just below the hills at 

ueenstown, and its sudden expansion there at the sametime, seem 
to indicate that the waters must for a great length of time have fallen 
from the top of the hills, and thus have formed that extensive deep. 
basin below the village. In the river, a mile or two above Queens- 
town, there is a.tremendous whirlpool, owing to a deep hole in the 
bed: this hole was probably also formed by the waters falling for a: 
great length. of time on the same spot, in consequence of the rocks 
which composed the then precipice having remained firmer than those 
at any other place. did. ‘Tradition tells us, that the great fall, in- 
stead of having been in the form of a horse shoe, once projected in 
the middle. For a century past, however, it has remained nearly in 
the present form; and as the ebullition of the water at the bottom 
of the cataract is so much greater at the centre of this fall than in any: 
other part, and as the water consequently acts with more force there 
In undermining the precipice than at any other part, it is not unlikely 
that it may remain nearly in the same form for ages to come.’ 


How will the philanthropist, even while contemplating the 


‘ progress of civilization, lament the wretched and reduced state,, 


to which nations ounce happy, powerful, and populous, have 
been reduced by the introduction of European knowlege and 
European manners! Ofail the tribes of that once virtuous. and 
happy people, by whom the whole of that extensive territory 
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was inhabited, which lies between the Mississippi and the At- 
jJantic, a few wretched and wandering families are now alone 
to be found. The people of the United States, instead of treat- 
ing with humanity and kindness the miserable Indian, whose 
natural possessions they have wrested from him, consider him 
as a wild beast, whom they ought to exterminate from the face of 
the earth.—As so much has already been written with respec 

to the persons, manners, character, and mental and corporeal 

qualifications of the Indian of America, we shall not enlarge on 
this subject, but refer the reader to the work before us; con- 
cluding ‘our extracts with the following anecdotes of Captain 
Joseph Brandt, a war chief of the Mohawk nation : ; 


¢ Brandt, at a very early age, was sent to a college in_ New 
England, where, being possessed of a good oe he soon made 
very considerable progress in the Greek and Latin languages... Un- 
common pains were taken to instil into his mind the truths of the 
gospel. He professed himself to be a warm admirer of the principles 
of christianity, and in hopes of being able to convert his nation on 
returning to them, he absolutely translated the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew into the Mohawk language; he also translated the established 
form of prayer of the church of England. . Before Brandt, however, 
had finished his course of studies, the American war broke out, and 
fired with that spirit of glory which seems to have been implanted by 
nature ,in the breast of the Indian, he immediately quitted the col- 
lege, repaired to his native village, and shortly afterwards, with a 
considerable body of his nation, joined some British troops under 
the command of Sir John Johnston. Here he distinguished himself 
by his valour ia many different eagagements, and was soon raised, not 
only to the rank of a war chief, but also to that of a captain in his 
Majesty’s service. ) weet ee 

‘ It was not long, however, before Brandt sullied his reputation 
in the British army. A skirmish took place with a body of Ame- 
zican troops; the action was: warm, and Brandt was shot by a 
musket-ball in the heel ; but the Americans in the end were defeated, 
and an officer with about sixty men taken prisoners. The officer, af- 
ter having delivered up his sword, had entered into conversation with 
Colonel Johnston, who commanded the British troops, and they 
were. talking together in the most friendly manner, when Brandt, 
having stolen slily behind them, laid the American officer lifeless on 
the ground with a blow of his tomahawk. The indignation of Sir 
John. Johnston, as may readily be supposed, was roused by, such an 
act of treachery, aud he resented it in the warmest language. Brandt 
listened to him unconcernedly, and when he had finished told him, 
that he was sorry what he had done had caused his, displeasure, but 
that indeed his heel was extremely painful at the moment, and he could 
not help revenging himself on the only chief of the party that he saw 
taken. Since he had killed the officer, his heel, he added, was 
much less painful to him than it had been before. 

* When the war broke out, the Mohawks resided on the Mohawk 
River, in the state of New York, but on peace being made, they 
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emigrated into Upper Canada, and their principal village is now sie 
tuated on the Grand River, which falls into Lake Erie onthe north 
side, about sixty miles from the town af Newark or Niagara 3 there 
Brandt at present resides. He has built a comfortable habitation for 
himself, and any stranger that visits him may rest assured of being 
well received, and of finding a plentiful table well served every day, 
He has no less than thirty or forty negroes, who attend to his horses, 
cultivate his grounds, &c. These poor creatures are kept in the 
atest subjection, and they dare notattempt to makc their escape, for 
¢ has assured them, that if they did so he would follow them him. 
self, though it were to the confines of Georgia, and would. tomahawk 
them wherever he metthem. They know his disposition too well nog. 
to think that he would adhere strictly to his word. rs 
_ &, Brandt receives from Government half pay asa captain, besides’. 
arinual presents, &c. which in all amount, it is sald, to £. 500 per 
annum, .Wehad no small curiosity, as you may well imagine, to see 
this Brandt, and we procured letters of introduction to him from the 
governor’s secretary, and from different officers and gentlemen of his 
a intance, with an intention of proceeding from Newark to his 
village. _ Most unluckily, however, on the Tag before that of our 
reaching the town of Newark or Niagara, he had embarked on board 
a vessel for Kingston, at the opposite end of the lake. You may 
jise of Brandt’s consequence, when I tell you, that a lawyer of 
jagara, who cross¢d lake Ontario in the same vessel with us, from 
Kingston, where he had been detained for some time by contrary 
winds, informed us, the day after our arrival at Niagara, that by his 
not having reached chat place in time to transact some law business for 
Brandt, and which had consequently been given to another person, 
he should be a loser of one hundred pounds at least. : 
¢ Brandt's sagacity led him, early in life, to discover that the In- 
dian ‘had beeh made the dupe of every foreign power that had got 
footing in America ; and, indeed, could he haye had any doubts on the 
on ee they would have been removed when he saw the British, af- 
ter having demanded and received the assistance of the Indians in the 
American war, sp ungenerously and unjustly yield wp the whole of 
‘the Indian territories, east of the Mississippi, and south of the lakes, to 
the people of the United States ; to the very enemies, in short, the 
had made to themselves at the request of the British. He serene 
with regret that the Indians, by espousing the quarrels of the 
whites, and by using different interests, were weakening them- 
selves 3 whereas, i they remained aloof, and were guided by the one 
policy, they would seon become formidable, oe be treated with 
more respect 3 he formed the bold scheme, therefore, of uniting the 
Indians together in one grand confederacy, and for this purpose sent 
messengers to different chiefs, proposing that a general meeting, 
should be held of the heads of every tribe, to take the subject into 
cpnsideration ; but certain of the tribes, suspicious of Brandt's de- 
signs, and fearful that he was bent upon acquiring power for himself 
by this measure, opposed it with all their might, Brandt has in cot- 
ne become extremely obnoxious to many of the most warlike, 
and with such a jealous eye do they now regard him, that it would 
not be perfectly safe for him to venture to the upper country. 


‘ He 
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¢ He has managed the affairs of his own people with great ability, 
and leased out their superfluous lands for them, for long terms of » 
years, by which measure a certain annual revenue ‘is ensured to the 
nation, probably as. long as it will remain a nation. He wisely 
judged, that it was much better to do so than to suffer the Mo- 
hawks, as many other tribes had done, to. sell their orerrege by 
piecemeal, the sums of money they received for which, however great, 
would soon be dissipated if paid to them at once. *'” 

¢ Whenever the affairs of his nation shall pefmit him to do 80, , 
Brandt declares it to be his intention to sit down tothe further study 
of the Greek language, of which he professes himself to be'a great 
admirer, and to translate from the original, into the Mohawk lan- 

uage, more of the New Testament ; yet this same man, ‘shortly be- 
Foxe we arrived at Niagara, killed his only son with his own hand. 
The son, it seems, was a drunken good for nothing fellow, who had’ 
often avowed his intention of destroying his father.’ One evening he * 
absolutely entered the apartment of his father, and had beguato'* 
grapple with him, perhaps with a view to put his unnatural threats » 
into execution, when Brandt drew a short sword, and felled him to = 
the ground. Brandt speaks of this affair with regret, but at the samé@ - 
time without any of that emotion which another person than an In- 
dian might be supposed to feel. He consoles himself-for the aet, by 
— that he hac benefited the nation, by ridding them of a” 
rasca . ; 
‘ Brandt wears his’ hair ‘ia the Indian style, and also the Indian 
dress ; instead of the wrapper, or blanket, he wears a short coat, ’ 
similar toa huntidy frock.’ 4S 


A great variety of interesting and amusing particulars, con- . 
cerning the manners, customs, present state, and internal po- 
licy of the American colonies, are to be found in this work : 
but, unable as we obviously are to follow the author through 
all these minute details, we have rather chosen to submit to the - 
reader Mr. Weld’ account of a few prominent-objects ; and 
we shall conclude by observing that Mr. W.’s summary and 
decided opinion of America may be perceived from the few fol- 
lowing words, with which he terminates his book: ¢ I ‘shall 
speedily take my departure from this continent, well pleased at 
having seen as much of it as I have done; but I shall ‘léave it. 
without a sigh, and without entertaining the slightest wish to 
re-visit it.’ - aes - 

The composition of Mr. Weld is frequently inelegantand im-. 
correct ; but his work affords considerable entertainment and. 
information. It is ornamented by a map of part of the United 
States of North America, and of Upper and Lower Canada ;: a: 
plan of the city of Washington, and the city of Quebec, and” 
twelve neat descriptive engravings, tse, Elqleaing GeT).....d. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Art.17. The Elements of Mathematical Analysis, abridged for the 
Use of Students, With Notes, demonstrative and explanatory ; 
‘and a Synopsis of Book V. of Euclid. By, Nicholas. Vilant, 
A.M, F.R.&. Edinb. ;- and Regius Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of St. Andrew’s. 8vo. pp. 160. 4s. sewed, 
Wingrave. 17098. ) | ) 7 : 

Ww: ‘intend not to enter into any particular examination of the ar, 

ticles contained jin this treatise, because, as we are informed in 
the: preface, it is only ‘an abridgment of part of a comprehensive 
system of the Elements of Mathematical Analysis, common and 

fluxionary, and now almost finished :’—but, although we do not mi- 

nutely criticise the accuracy and excellence of the methods here. to 

bé found, the work itself must be considered. y 
With the learned, this abridgment will be superseded by the more 

comprehensive one. which, according to the author, is soon to be 
offered to the world. To young students, then, as the title sets 
forth, the use of this essay is apparently destined. It is desirable to 
know, the object .of an author, ‘inorder that we may estimate the 
success of his endeayours to attain. it:—Now, if the object of this 
work be to afford to beginners an introduction to the easy parts and 
common proposiuene of algebra, the author may be said to have 
attained his object : yet we cannot avoid remarking an obvious defect, 
an unsystematic arrangement, anda want of coherence in the several 
parts. The work is not distributed into chapters ; nor does it follow 
the order proper to a scientific treatise. The proofs of some rulesare 
not given; of others, the proofs are disjoined from the rules, and 
placed separately in the notes. These defects might easily have been 
rémedied ; and it is to be regretted that a work should labour under 
the. want of essential advantages, which are to be procured.at avery 
moderate expence of thought and labour. |The typographical errors 
alsoare not few; and the sign’ of greater and less is injudiciously. 
altered ; there is no necessity for placing an r ands after the sym- 
bols S and <; every mathematician immediately understands that 
a>} means a eres than 4. . : 

In regard to the matter of the work, it is very good ; the principles 
of the propositions are clearly laid down, and the proofs are logically 
conducted. Some of the rules, however, might be changed for others 
whichare more commodious : but we do not recollect to have elsewhere 
seen the method which the author has given for the resolution of 
commensurate cubic equations; the resolution is founded on this 


“) principle : fo and if x==n, 2n, gn, 4n, 5n,° &c. then 
y=m, 2m, 3m, 4m, 5m, &ce. 
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“Let, now, Equation be x*—bx=40 | 
_x3-40._ 6 





. ~E..i de 8 
x3 40-6, 12, 18, 24 
XSI, 29 3'4 
now, if xt—4o-24, x4 .°. 4 is a root of the Equation. 
The binomial theorem is demonstrated by means’ of the..formula 
given by Mr. Landen in, his Residual Analysis; which formula is. 
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We hope that the author, as he uses the formula of Mr. Landen, 
has likewise adopted his principles ; and that, in the work which is 
soon to appear before the public, he will not consider Fluxions as an 
independent science, but will shew that it is a natural branch of the 


same common stock from which all Algebra is derived. Wood....e- 


EDUCATION, &c. 


Art. 18.. 4 Chronological Table, ona new Plan. Comprizing Ar- 
ticles of an Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Nature, 
for daily Use: to which is subjoied, An Explanation of the se 
veral Subdivisions of Time; the Origin of the present Names of 
the Days of the Week and Months of the Year; an Account of 
the Correspondence of the latter with the New French Calendar ; 
and a copious Index to the Work. Designed for the Use of 
young Ladies. By William Butler, Teacher of Writing, Accounts, 
and Geography, in Ladies Schools and in Private Families... 2d 
Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 5s. Dilly, &c. 1799. 
The method of arrangement adopted in this plan gives it but little 

claim to the title of chronological. It is in the nature of a calendar; 

being an anniversary cominemoration of remarkable. occurrences, 
classed without regard to the year in which they happened, but ac. 
cording to the day of the year, beginning with the first of January 
and thence proceeding through each particular day. The utility of 
arrangimg historical facts in this manner seems confined to the pur- 
pose to which it.is applied in the Almanack; i. e. to mark the re- 
turn of feasts and holidays. For the purposes of instruction, it is ill 
suited ; as it breaks into the chronological order of events, and ren- 
ders them perplexed. The index, which is full, in some measure 
atones for the defect of the plan; and the work contains several ar- 
ticles which have not as yet found their way into other publications 
of the same nature. The author’s style is flowery, and much inter- 


Jarded with poetical quotations, : 
Capt » Be-o¥- 


rt. 
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Art. 19. Letters on Subjects of Importance to: the Happiness of 
0 


Females, addressed by a verness to her Pupils, chiefly while 
they were under her immediate Tuition ; to which 4s added, a few 
practical Lessons on the Improprieties of Language, and Errors 
of Pronunciation, which frequently occur'in common Conversa- 
tion: by Helena Wells. 12mo. pp.179. Peacock. 1799. 
In the course of twelve Ictters, this authoress addresses a variety 
of seasonable instruction to her juvenile friends; she points out several 
improprieties and errors, into which they are in danger of being se- 





duced, or which it is necessary-to correct } ‘and Sie calls their atten-. 


tion to many particulars, which may contribute fo render them use- 
ful and happy. This is done with some freédom of réproof, but 
with, great; kindness and affection. Deficiencies and imperfections 
might be noticed, but not of considerable mument. When this lady 
recommends to her pupils the perusal of Hume’s English history, (a 
work. of unquestionable merit, ) we conceive that it might have been 
proper to guard youth against the .partiality of some parts of his 
writings, or to have recommended the yolumes of some-other author 


ds tending to correct or remove any mistaken impressions.—In_ an- 


other part, (p- 151,) in which this writer speaks of ¢ systems existing 
at this day, where ecatombs of human victims are immolated with a 
view of gratifying the objects of their worship,’ we might ask whether 
A, this language is not too much at large and too bold for truth? The 
collection of grammatical. errors is very proper for the attention of 
young scholars, and not unfrequently requisite for that of those who 


are more. advanced in life, * ‘he fire is not 4it,’ may appear inaccue- 


vate both to the ear and to the eye 3 yet Dr. Johnson admits /it as the 
preterite of the verb ight, and produces the authority of Addison ; 
with whom, though rarely, might be united some modern writers, 


Art..29.. Plain Tales, chiefly intended for the Use ‘of Charit'y- 
Schools, t2mo, 4d. Vernorand Hood. 1799. 

To form the children of the poor to ivdustry, contentment, 
honesty, and all virtue, is a noble object ‘of. Christian charity: if 
ft be possible to attain it, the greatest servictvis rendered to society, 
as well as to the young people themselves. Much depends on’the 
manner in which attempts of this kmd are conducted, It is the de 
sign of this little performance to “assist in carryiig om so landable a 

rpose ; and while these natural and simplé tales may be of use to 

r children, others in different stations may derive hints from them 
which may prove of some benefit.—N, B, We observe twice in this 
tiny volume, pleated instead of plaited, ' 


POETIC and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 21.- True Patriotism; or Poverty ennobled by Virtue, a 
Drama, performed, for the First Time, December 21, 1798, at 
the Theatre in Louth, with universal Applause. 8vo. 23, 
Printed at Louth. London, Crosby and Letterman. 1799. 
We are extremely glad to learn from the title-page, that this 

home-made tragi-comedy {for it.contains blank-verse, and a battle 


found mueh favgur,in the eyes of our loyal friends at Louth. Yet. 


perhaps it had been as well if they had kept it to themselves ; oe we 
believe 


Hv. 


Hv. 
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believe that the style and management of the piece, however well 
intended, will procure it scarcely any other readcrs here than the 
Reviewers, who undergo the peine forte et dure of perusing almost every 
thing that issues from the press. 


Art. 22. The School for Honour, or the Chance of War. A Comedy, 
in Five Acts. Translated from the German of Lessing. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 1799, 7 ny 

' "This comedy is superior to most of those of Kotzebue and [ffland 

but it has made its appearance in English before, under the title of 

<‘the Baroness of Bruchisal, or the Disbanded Officer,” and has already 
been reviewed. The language of the present translation is goud, 


Art. 23. The Lawyers, A Drama, in Five Acts, translated from 
the German of Augustus William Iffand. By C. Ludger. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. West. | | 
It is the honourable characteristic of Mr. Iffland, that his poetic 

abilities are uniformly exerted in behalf of virtue, and of those 
duties which our ancestors reckoned indispensable in morajs,. but 
which some of the German dramatists represent as prejudices, un- 
worthy of enlightened minds, We therefore wish to speak respectr 
fully of his performances,—encumbered as they are with the minute 
ceremonia}s and vapid common-place of the German theatre. They 
exhibit discrimination of character, and delicacy of sentiment; and, 
while they are less extravagant than the plays of -Kotzebiie, they ex 
cite the feelings with equal, or superior force. 

In the present drama, an ambitious young man, who has been 
drawn into scenes of political iniquity by a veteran lawyer, is rey 
claimed by the blunt honesty of his father, and the persuasions of 
his intended bride, We extract the following passage, as a Specie 
men of the dialogue ; 

¢ Sopnia, Privy Counsellor CLARENBACH, 

© Sophia wipes her eyes. : 

* P. Coun. (after a pause.) Why does my dear Sophia weep? 

+ Soph. My father 1s pleased with you. : 

* P. Coun, I see I am the cause of your grief, 

« Soph. Does your conscience tell you so? 

* P. Coun. Your tears do. 

* Soph. (after a pause.) Well, then, answer my tears. ' 

¢ P. Coun. (shrugs up his shoulders.) 'The dead letter has decided 
in this business, as it does in many more, where our feelings would 
decide in a different manner, but dare not. 

¢ Soph. And dare not !—Further— 

* P. Coun. Further it fills me with the deepest distress to see my 
Sophia thus distressed. I am not to blame, I would give any thing 
to alter the circumstance. 

¢. Soph. Any thing ?~—do not be offended at this question, It con- 
veys no doubt. It contains my firmest confidence in the heart’ of the 
man to whom J am going to tender mine,—to whom I have tendered 
it already. Yes, Clarenbach, I do not conceal it from you; J could 
not leave you without giving myself up to those tears; 


©‘ P. Coun. 





Fer...Y. 
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. © P. Coun. Sophia, my angel! ‘the promised companion of my 
life, my guardian angel, the most precious gift of providence! How 
dare I’ presume to merit your partiality ? No! I shall never be able 


} to merit you. Such purity and goodness of mind! how can I con. 


vince you of the sincerity of my esteem ?. 
_ © Soph. Clarenbach ! 
¢ P. Coun. (takes ber by the hand.) Sophia! 
_ ¢ Soph. A wife has many duties to discharge, And I must tell you 


before hand, I shall never content myself merely to be your wife, 


unless I am able to influence you, and your actions. 
’ ¢ P. Coun. .To bless those for. whom I am to act. 

¢ Soph. But what will be my powers over you? I know the first 

enerous impulse of your heart is always good; but then. am- 
Brive. tek me speak truth to you,—avarice, the offspring of am- 
ae leads you astray, and contaminates the source of your first 
ings. B+ 30 

+ 6 P. Coun. (looks aside.) It is so! (after a pause.) Love will 
buoy me up. | 

« Soph. shall crave little for myself; but-in a just cause I shall 
at all times insist upon having every thing entire. I shall not relent; 
the man of my heart must: act in full; his actions and motives 
must appear as clear before the eye of the world as they do in 
the eye of heaven.—Now the question is, will you; on these condi- 
tions, give me’ your hand ? Answer me ? : 

‘ P. Coun. ( a at her feet.) Sophia! : 

¢ Soph. Rise! I expect ‘no answer from love, but from your ccn- 
viction. ‘I'ry your own self. The answer, which you are to give 
me nowy is more than that which you are to give at the foot of the 
altar; there we are to exchange vows, and all will be settled; but 
here,—by ourselves,—no witnesses but ourselves,—here, where: no- 
thing influences us but the sentiment of future happiness or sorrow, 
which we create to ourselves, and our eternal responsibility, which, 
at every motion of the pulse, admonishes us with increased force :— 
to speak truth,—here we are to. unite our hearts for ever,—or sepa- 
rate. Once more then I repeat, on different. conditions I will not 
accept your hand ; am I your choice on these conditions ! 

¢ P. Coun. Yes, yes, yes! Do not. you readin my eyes that I 

nderstand you, that I look up to you as the source of future bliss ; 

that T repent the past; that with candour and faith, from the bottom 
of. my heart, in this delightful solemn moment, I crave your hand, 
and feel myself quite happy. ) 

¢ Soph. Well my friend, my dear, my beloved friend! I give 
credit to all you say, and feel unspeakably happy ; evén your failings 


| fie on the road to rare perfections, and I vow to heaven that I hope 


those failings will soon vanish. 
¢ P. Coun. You open to methe prospect of paradisic futurity.- I 
shall be active in the promoting the benefit of my country, and rise 
superior to dirty, narrow, selfish views !. recompensed by your appro- 
bation, your joys, and sometimes by your tears. Your gentle hand 
shall reach me the’ petitions of the wretched, the ‘widow, and tlie 
orphan,—and my abilities shall be called forth in their behalf. O 
| Sophia ! 
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Sophia! our wedding day shall long. be remembered by the- cot- 
tigers; every face shall beam with smiles,’ ; 
rom many peculiarities in the language of the picce, as it now 


appears, we should suspect the translator to be a foreigner, not com, 


pletely master of our language. Indeed, it would not be amiss. if 
some of our countrymen, who engage in the translating-manufacture 
of German plays, were to pay a little more attention to English 


Grammar. 


Art. 24. The Foresters, A Picture of Rural Manners, 4 Play, in 
Five Acts. By William Augustus [ffand. ‘Translated from the 
German. By Bell Plumptre. 8vo. 2s. Vernor and Hood. 
1799. 
eg OE of this play is unexceptionable ; and we should be 

extremely glad if we could say that the plot'were as happily con- 

trived, and the dialogue as well executed, as the moral deserves, 

This we cannot add: for tedious scenes of breakfast and dinner, 2 

heavy exchange of compliments, and a monotonous mediocrity of 

character and sentiment, are prevalent throughout the composition. 

The distress is sufficiently deep ; for the hero incurs the danger of 

being hanged: yet, even in the most afflicting scenes, the author 

does not rise above the general languid and drowsy tone of the piece. 

In the height of gflomestic affliction, how does the wife console her 

husband ? 

»* Mad. War. How are you?—TI wish you would take a cooling 
owder *, 

¢ Schul. Indeed it would be proper. 

‘ Mad. War. Do take one, dear husband! 

‘ War. [Putting her back gently.] Oh! leave me alone. 
¢ Mad. War. ‘They are always of so much service to you !” 
These cooling powders will certainly cool the admiration’ of the 

English reader, very effectually. 


Art. 25. The Captive of Spilburg, in Two Acts, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, altered from the favourite French 
Drama called Le Souterrain, witha Preface by the Translator. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Stace. , 3 
The'character of this performance is’so fairly stated by: the trans- 

lator, in his preface, that we shall‘allow him to criticise it himself : 
¢ The translator of the present Drama is as fully aware as the 

most splenetic critic can be, that productions of this kind are of no 
great importance to the retired reader. ‘They are however the food 
of the Stage ; and a really comprehensive and candid’mind will not 
estimate their merits merely by the scale of Literature, but will re+ 
collect that the Theatre.demands action, that the best written plays 
may be the most unfit for representation, and that without this con- 
sideration the most accurate judge of books will be a very inadequate. 
eensor of dramatic writings.’ 
We shall add a short extract from the piece t 





«* A common domestic medicine in Germany, taken on sudden 


emergencies to cool the blood.’ 
= ‘ Mou. 





Fer..-T. 
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« Mou. Pray Sir, what may this place be ? 

© Kou. It was formerly atvold ‘convent, but long since deserted. 
There is‘nothing here now but long galleries, huge halls, dreadful 
subterraneous vaults, and —— | nd 

© Mou. Oh lord! what? , : ‘ 

© Kou. You don’t mind a ghost or twe, do you ? 

© Mou. Ghosts ? 

¢ Kou. Aye, we have them here by dozens; I believe I saw.one 
er two here the other night myself, | . 

© Mou. (his teeth chattering with fear.) Pray how long have you 
lived here? : 


‘ Kou. ‘To reckon by the almanack, one year—to reckon by my 


feelings—ten. 


¢ Mou.. You are probably the 
* Kou. Gardener I was hired to be, but there being no longer any 
rden, 1 was placed within doors to direct the ceremonies of the 
pate but .when no ceremony! was observed here, I was made 
Steward to take care of the household furniture; but there being 
little or. po furniture, I was made Clerk to inspect the accounts ; Tt 
but as there were no accounts to be kept, they made me Bailiff to 
collect the,rents; but as there were no rents to collect— 
* Mou. What did you do then? — : 
‘Kou. 'Then.I came down to be Door-porter ; but as no one ever 
comes to the door— 
‘ Can. What is your present employnient ? 


* Kou. Making love. I find that. makes the time pass rather 
quicker. ! 


‘ Can. and Mou. Love im this place? é 

‘ Kou. Just the place. for it, and, to say the truth, it is my way 
in all places.’ 

This short play is supported in a lively pleasant manner, and is by 
no means void of amusement, even in the closet ; as our readers may 


judge from this sp¢cimen. Fer..2. | 


Art. 26. Rolla: or the Peruvian Hero. A Tragedy, in Five Acts: 
Translated from the German of Kotzebuc. By M.G. Lewis, 
Esq. M. P. Author of the Monk, Castle Spectre, &c. 8vo. 
28. 6d. Robinsons, &c. 1799. c 
Having already delivered our opinion of this play, we have only 

to remark that Mr. Lewis’s translation appears much superior to any 

other that we have seen, in point of style. It eannot be ascribed to 
the merit of the original, that we have read this with more pleasure 
than the former versions. 


Art. 29. The Widow and the Riding Horse. A Dramatic. Trifle ; 
_ In One Act. By Augustus Von Kotzebue. Translated from the 
German by Anne Plumptre.. Svo. 18. Phillips. 1799.° 
Miss Plumptre apologizes for the use of the term riding-hotse, 
which certainly neither is nor merits to be English. It is a pity that 
she had not used a more general term, as the Sore in question turns 









p° 


out to be something of an ass; the hero of the piece saving: his estate 
from the operation of a whimsical will, by proving that his monture 
| was 
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- wasa mule, The plot is not worth, detailing ; and though it is 


Miss P.’s boast to. bestow all the tediousness of her author. on -the 
public, we own that we feel like the,fastidious lover in Martial, and 
that we could do very well without any. part, or even the whole, of 
this mor¢eau. 


Art. 28. The Horse and the Widow, a Farce, as performed with 
Universal Applause at the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, AT- 
‘tered from the German of F. Von Kotzebue, and adapted to the 
English Stage, by Thomas Dibdin. S8vo. 1s. Barker. 1799. 
Mr. Dibdin has spoken with great modesty, in his advértisement 

prefixed to this farce, concerning the alterations which he has judged 

necessary to adapt this piece to a London-theatre. As we think 
that he is perfectly right in so doing, we shall dismiss this cause 

without judgment. i 


Art. 29. Poverty and Nobleness of Mind: a Play. In Three Acts. 
Translated from the German of Augustus Von Kotzebue. By 
Maria Geisweiler. 8vo. 28. 6d.- Geisweiler, &c. 1799. 

We meet with the usual grounds of dissatisfaction in this*play of 


‘Mr. Kotzebue ; and the lady, who has translated it, has-not been so 


fortunate as to Aransfuse into it all those elegancies, -which: are: in- 


| dispensably necessary to the composition of good dialogue in genteel 


eomedy. Let the reader judge from this extract, taken at random : 


‘Vas otra Husen and Joseruine. 


© Husen. Good morning to you, my pretty gil. 

© Fose. Sir, it is already twelve o’clock. 

‘ Husen. The morning lasts as long’as one is young and pretty ; 
and truly, with you, the sun seems sdarce risen! — 
‘ ae Very gallant. ar I ask— 
* Husen. Who I am? am a poor devil. 

*- Fose. But, the poor devils have usually names too ? 

© Husen. It wou’d be just as well, if they had none ; the rich wou’d 
then have the less to forget. ——--—In the ‘mean time,-I am call’d 
Peter Flock, at your service. 

‘ “Jose. And your character? 

© Husen. 1 am an honest poor devil. 
- © Fose. That I will readily believe, but—/aside) the wretch’ de- 





_prives me of all patience. (267 Your title, I mean to say. 


¢ Husen. For the men, I am Mr. Flock ;..for the ladies, merely 
their, most obedient servant, Flock. Those who wish te please me, 
call me, dear Flock. —: 

‘ Fer. Also Mr. Flock— 

* Husen. You do not wish to please me then, it seems. 

©. Fose. = God! who can please every body ? 

‘ Husen. Hum! that must be pretty easy to you. |" 
— (aside) A droll Being. | J, 
¢ Husen. You have asked after my name. IF we lived in the times 


of nymphs, naiads, sylphs, &c. I wou’d guess at yours. But as I 
am a good christian, I beg of you— , 


‘ Foxe 


Fer.. -r. 
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ose. I—I am call’d Louisa: Rose, and I ama poor parson’s 
doug ter, who lives in this house as a companion. wy : 
© Husen. Rose! you shou’d be call’d rose-bud ~and poor, say you? 


us . Very poor. 
‘ : Hoven ‘1 am glad of it. 
ose. Probably on account of the’ proverb: Birds of a foie 


foc together ! 

* Husen. I must be very vain, if I consider’d myself as your equal 
on account of my poverty. 
me pow (rather perplex’d) Perhaps you have business with Mr. 

wie as. 3 

* Husen. But little with himself, but with his 3 eu 

* Fose. With his daughter ? 

* ‘Husen. Yes, I am come to marry her. 

* Fose. So? 

* Husen. Mr. Plum and my father went to school together, and 
there—my mother thought the children might perhaps go into nae 
school of matrimony together. 

¢ Fose. Your mother thought so! did she? 

If this be deemed wit in Germany, the author is not.to be blamed: 
but neither ought we to be censured for declaring that it cannot pass 
current in this country. 


Art 30. Sig hs; or, the Dau hter, a Comedy, in Five Acts. As 
it is salenned at the Theatre Royal, Hay-Market. Taken from 
the German Drama of Kotzebue, with Alterations, by Prince 
Hoare. 8vo. 2s. 6d. “Stace. 

This is an altered version of the preceding play, and is certainly 

‘better- adapted to the taste of the English reader and spectator, 

We shall copy Mr. Hoare’s translation of the scene quoted: above : 


‘ Enter JoserHine. 


‘ Good morning, young lady. 
‘ Fos. It is rather afternoon than morning. 
‘ H. Wil. Not where the day breaks so bri ghtly. 
¢ Fos. Very gallant truly.—May'I take the liberty to ask—~ . 
‘ H. Wil. W o Lam?—I am a queer fellow. 
‘. Fos. ‘Well, but queer fellows have names. 
¢ H. Wil. Mine is Timothy Trifle, at your service ;—* plain 
Tone with the men,—dear Timothy with the women.” 
os. With all of them? 
. Wil. With all who wish to please me.”,— And now, what is 
your name? 
© Jos. My—my name is Louisa Rose. I am a poor clergyman’ 8 
orphan, who live in this house. Perhaps you have business with 
r. Von Snarl? 
¢ H. Wil. No—but I have with his daughter. 
* Fos. With his daughter ? 
¢ H. Wil. They say she has a great fortune; and, se Six ~ 
weeks ago, says my mother, one evening to Kind 5 Oe Timothy, 
you ate a poor fellow, and must make your fortune by marriage. © 


© Fost. 
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¢ Fos. Very wisely. 7 
¢ H. Wil. Very motherly, you mean. There’s Mr. Von Snarl, 
says she, your father’s old school-fellow, has a most charming 


_ daughter—I dare say you must know her, 


‘ Fos. Oh, to be sure ;—I know Josephine as well as I know 
myself. / 

‘ H. Wil. Is she handsome ? . 

* Fos. When she consults her looking-glass, she thinks so. 

* H. Wil. Is she like you ? 

¢ Fos. She is not handsomer than I am. 

‘ H, Wil. I \ike that—she has no need. Has she good sense? 

‘ Fos. Not enough to prevent her from talking. Set 

‘ H. Wil. Well, I like that.—Is she kind-hearted, good to the 

oor? , 
"s Fos. Oh, lord! the poor get nothing in this house, if I do not 
give it them. 

‘ H. Wil. 1 don’t like that.—Is she grave or lively ? 

‘ Fos. As wild as a young devil. 

‘ H. Wil. Aye! Then she’ll just do for me.’ — - 

As the present race of dramatists are reduced to supply our stage 
with such productions as these, we shall beg leave to suggest a better 
expedient. Let Swift’s ‘* Polite Conversation” be cut down into 
two or three comedies ; and it will be found that they will possess 
more wit than twice the number of German dramas. Nothing, in- 
deed, could rival compositions of this sort, unless some pathetic 
genius should undertake to dramatize Poor Richard’s almanack, or 


’ the maxims of Rochefoucault. 


Art. 31. False Shame: a Comedy, in Four Acts, translated from 
the German of Kotzebue. 8vo. 2s. Vernorand Hood. 

We might justly be reproached with "om shame, if we should give 
way to the present rage for German plays, so far as to praise what- 
ever any industrious person chooses to translate from that language. 
We are willing to give Mr. Von Kotzebue credit for his real merits, 
but we cannot always admire his hasty productions; nor can we 
deem it any acquisition to the national literature, when we meet with 
translations of : 


«« Things that were wrote perhaps in half an hour.” 


The first six scenes of this play are eked out by a sentimental 
gardener, who clips his hedge according to the marginal directions, 
and talks pathetically, during the whole time. ‘Though seasoned to 
the narcotic doses of this author, we were ready to exclaim, at the 
sermon of this hedge-clipping philosopher, 


‘© O! ’tis so moving, we can read no more.”’ 
As an instance of the false shame meant to be satirized in this piece, 


. we shall make the following extract : 


‘ Emma. Herr von Hugel, I have a message to you. 

‘ Hugel. If this message gives me pain, which I greatly appre- 
hend, there has been at least the consideration to choose an asswag- 
ing messenger, 

‘ Emma. I hope to be the messenger of peace. , 

Rey. Oct. 1799. Q_ * Hugel. 





Fer..:r. 
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“ Hugel. Peace precludes,disco rd—and I knew not—— 

* Emma. You have told my friend, you lov’d her. 

“* Hugel. Only told — 

* Emma. No sophistry—by your leave. 

* Hugel. Well then—to my sorrow, I love Minna! 

* Emma. Why to your sorrow ?—. 

* Hugel. Iam a plain countryman—which for a moment, I ceas’d 


to recollect Minna has deeply humbled me—it will never again 
be forgotten. 


‘ Emma. Humbled !—that is a hard expression. | 
© Hugel. The occasion was harder than the expression—she, who 





_treats a serious sages as a jest--she, whose levity hurries a man 


with the tears of love in his eyes to a dance—let me say, does not 
that imply contempt? . : 

* Emma. Dear Herr von Hugel—beware of an intemperate judg- 
ment—you may repent it at Minna’s feet :—Do you make no allow. 
ance for a poor girl’s embarrassment ?—I assure you, that most of 
the follies of which we are accused towards your ie arise from 


embarrassment—how, if Minna was heartily well disposed to you? 
“ -=but only shy of’a certain confession, which she feared, might in 


the eyes of thé lover, diminish the worth of the beloved. 
‘ -Hugel. (smiling sarcastically) You are supposing a case ?— 
* Emma. I suppose nothing—there are certain pbints, Herr von 


Hugel, which to our sex are very important, but which, fortunately, 
~ do not always'strike your eyes—should a girl be not completely what 


“she seems to be, she may, if she can, deceive the public, but not 


the man whom she intends to marry. 

© Hagel. Minna i6 not what she seems ?—J do not understand you. 

‘ Emma, Minna is very beautiful. 

© Hugel, O! certainly. 

* Emma. A charming shape. 

‘ Hagel. Why tell me that ? 

© Vora. You find her faultless ! | 
ugel. You are 1 jest. 

‘ Emma. A man, and especially a lover, cannot be an -accurate 
observer—we females ewamine more closely. 

‘ Hugel. I beseech you to speak plainer. 

‘ Emma. Know then, that Minna’s apparent levity arose, from 


_ being’ashamed to acknowledge to you, what she thought indispen- 


sible—that she—etrange !—I' am almost myself ashamed—/(in baste) 
that she is somewhat mis-shapgd—at last—it is out. 

‘ Flugel. Mis-shaped!— _—- 
. § Dineen. On the left side—she fell down stairs from her nurse’s 
arms—dress can conceal the defect—but to the eyes of her futyre 


»- husband, she wish’d not to appear more engaging than she readily 


is—now you have a key to the enigma.—False shame deterr’d her 
from tellingfyou herself—for most females. would rather avoid a men- 
tal defect, than a corporeat failing ;—Minna does not belong to this 


- common class—her tongue only denied. its service; now, you know 


all—you know what she has lost in the attraction of her form— 
and what she acquired in the beauty of her soul:—my friend mur- 


4 mur’d 
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mur’d softly in my ear, Emma, I love him!—but that, let him 
rather hope than know-——You see, I have exceeded my powers——the 
coming moment will evince, whether I must repent my precipitancy. 

é Harel. (transported) Is this a dream ?=—-Minna ;—noblest Minna ! 
—where is she ?—where can I find her? 

‘ Emma. Dare I inquire with what intention ? 

© Hugel. And can en inquire !—my beloved !—my bride ! 

‘ Emma. It is as I expected—go—where she is I know not— 
instinct guides a lover, | 

© Hugel. (hastens away) Minna !—Minna !’ 


We observe a strange barbarism in more than one part of this 
translation: the respectable veteran, Erlach, uses the phrase ¢ daby- 
Pap, as a term of contempt. Indeed the noble Captain’s expressions 
of joy are not very congenial with English, as the following passage 
will evince : : 

‘ Erlach. (seizes overjoyed her hand) Girl! girl! what dost thou 
make of me ?—I1 could fall on my knees before thee; had I not so © 
often fondled thee on my knee—here then stand I—would fain speak 
and cannot—and falter before a being, who, eight years ago, was no 
taller than this rose-bush ;—but one word for all, thou art my wife, 
my dearest wife !—Why, let them laugh—ah, ah, ha! I too will laugh 
—see here, see here, and disguise your envy under feign’d smil ) 
your way ; she is mine !—Erlach returns to his country, and the Alps 
shall reverberate his shouts—for never was his heart so full of extasy. 
—/(cagerly and playfully he takes her hand under. his arm) Yes, my good 
girl, we will buy us a farm, an Alpine cot, with the friendly suri- 
beams, sporting on our soil, where aromatic roots exhale health, and 
the wild roses carelessly bloom like thy cheeks—there will we mingle 
in the song and dance of a true hearted’ peasantry. — Huzza! Er. 
lach and his matchless wife. (he Jifts her up and swings her round) 

‘ Emma. Dear Erlach, my mother approaches— 

‘ Erlach. Whom? thy mother :—I had nearly forgotten the ro- 
mance—and is it then true?—pardon me ‘if I delay enquiring how 
all this hangs together ?—it seems to me as if I were with Emma 
alone in the world, and had no concern with the rest of mankind. 

‘ Emma. Let us beg her blessing ! — 

© Erlach. Ay, ay! (he throws away hat and cane—takes Emma 
in bis arms, and carries her to meet her mother half way.) 

We have once more to complain that the language of the transla- 


tion is inaccurate, and even, in several instances, ungrammatical. Fer.-.r- 


Art. 32. ‘ Tde Peevith. Man: a Drama, in Four Acts., By Au- 
tus Kotzebue. Being his last Production. Translated by 

. Ludger, Eag. 8v0.--28. 6d. Jordan Hookham. 1799. 
Being his la:t production! No, gentle reader, do. not fancy’ that 
this is to be the /ast of the Romans. Kotzebue is a man of an eter- 
nal vein, a perennial drama-bearer, whose dead foliage is replaced by” 
an immediate supply of caducous vegetation. How, indeed, sheuld 
he be drained, when the English public gladly receives back from 
him the crambé recocta of its own writers? The two principal. cha- 
racters of this play ate taken from Tristram Shandy: Herman is 
Q2 Mr. 
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Mr. Shandy, Captain Toby Edelshield is our worthy Uncle, and 
Aunt Dinah is metamorphosed into a notable maiden, ycleped Ul. 
ricas Ourreaders may judge, from the following dialogue, how nearly 
the German artist has equalled Sterne, in pathos and sentiment : 

‘ Ul. Providence has presented you with the gift of culling honey 
from every flower. 

‘ Toby. Has it? (Puts down the rose-bush, and folds his hands. ) 
Well, then, gracious God! thou hast bestowed a happiness upon 
me which thousands are deprived of ! 

¢ Ul. And your rheumatism. 

* Toby. Nonsense! if there were no pain upon earth, there would 
be no pleasure. 

_..£ U1. You catch cold in wind and weather. Your delight in 
gardening 

‘ Toby. Leave that unmolested, pray! I am the most fortunate 
monarch upon carth. The gardener is my prime minister. My sub- 
jects thrive; they know me only by my kindness; and reward me 
with fruit. 

‘ Ul. If only the diversion of gardening wasn’t so dirty. 

‘ Toby. Dirty,! How so? 

¢ Ul. You often sit down to your meals with such hands—— 

_ © Toby. With a little bit of earth sticking to them. What mat- 
ters that? Man is nothing but a clod of clay, you know. 

¢ Ul. Oh, brother! that is a distressing thought. © I am all day 

(busy wiping away every little bit of dust, and then I must be dust my- 
self after all.’ 
», A long: scene, written with equal taste and brilliancy with. this 
specimen, is interrupted by the following important person,—Mr. 
Herman’s footman : 
‘ Wal. (comes vexed out of his master’s room.) That’s too bad. 
© Ul. What’s the matter, Walther ? 
; * Wal. A pocketful of bad language, my daily breakfast - 





¢ Ul. Is your master risen? 
».© Wal. Yes. : 
© Toby. And scolding again? 
¢ Wal. And scolding again. 
© Ul. For what? er 
‘ Wal. First, the chimney .smoaked a little; then he began to 
.curse the’ chimney-sweeper, then the architect who built the house, 
then the inventor of chimneys. 
* Toby. Ha! ha! ha! 
= Ul. The smoke will smut the curtains ; he may be right enough 
ere. : 
‘ Wal. When he saw the weather was fair, his humour began to 
“brighten again ; he chatted and laughed till I helped him to put en 
“his new shoes ; they unfortunately were too tight. ; 
. © Toby. Then he gave it the shoemaker, eh? 
~ © Wal. 1 immediately began to talk of stable-feeding, and of the 
»  ‘$panish clover he gave the peasants; that it throve so nice, that all 
the village was pleased with it. , 
Ul. Vl lay, that instantly gave his humour a different tarn. ~ 
v ‘ 


e igh Wal. 
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« Wal. Immediately. He quite revived, and began to. formmew - 
The 


plans to improve the condition of his peasants. devil knows, 
how it happened that I put his snuff-box on the window—it must 
always stand upon the little table by the clock—he hunted for it a.- 
few minutes, called me a good-for-nothing fellow, and turned me-out 
of the room. wy 

¢ Toby. A word in passion is like a cold flash of lightning.’ .._... 

A cold flash of lightning is a very bright idea; for which, we., 
believe, we must thank the translator. sf ice 

Mr. Kotzebue has even borrowed the whistling of Lillabullero , 
for his Captain Toby. This might have been spared. Sot 

We extract the following part of a scene, to shew the high polish , 
and elegance of our bard: " 

¢ Her. Come hither, Theresa! I here introduce Colonel Hammer . 
to you, and hope you will find him to your liking. | —- 

‘ The. (Curtsies with dignity.) The friend of the father has a claim 
to the esteem of the daughter. 

© Col. (Drawing himself up.) Graceful young lady, I aspire’ to , 
the honour of becoming your champion. 

‘ The. As soon as my father shall give a tournament, I shall habit 
the valiant knight in my colours. 

¢ Col. I throw my gauntlet to the ground, and maintain, in the’ 
face of the whole world, That Theresa Edelshield is the most beaiiti- ? 
ful and the most chaste virgin in the whole country. ° 3 

¢ The. Vl think of a prize to reward my champion as I ought. 

‘ Her. He has already been thinking of that himself. 

‘ Col. Whereas, ‘however, those glorious times are no more, when, 
in honour of the fair, horses were tumbled and lances broken, it will 
be necessary, by other proofs of affection, to gain the sweet reward 
of love. May I be permitted, therefore—/( Approaches with man 
graceful bows, very politely takes the book out of her hand, and composedly 
throws it out of the window. ) 

‘ The. ( Amazed.) Colonel! what are you about ? 

‘ Col. I combat the most daring of your foes, 

‘ Her. Brother! are you mad? 

‘© Col. By no means. 

‘ The. Quite a new book—— 

¢ Col. New mischief. 

¢ The. Unread yet —- 

© Col. Se much the better. : 

‘ The. (To her father.) Schiller’s Xenia, which I had this very 


morning received from town 


‘ Col. They lie in the ditch. 
© The. (Looking out of the window.) Upon my word Das 
Schiller’s Xenia lies in the very midst of the mire. J “a ; 
‘ Col. They are in their proper place. . 
© The. —— ) I don’t know, Sir, what all this means —~ 


© Col. well-meaning criterion 








‘ The. The respect I bear my father retains me—— : 

‘ Her. ( Laughing.) Be composed, child; his intention is good. 
He is-of opinion, that reading will do women no good; and as he 
has chosen you for his consort-—— | , 


Q 3 « The. 
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é The. ( Duite struck with amazement.) Me? 
* Col. Yes, you, fair lady. 
‘ The. Pardon me, Colonel; but a lover, who sets ont by throw. 


ing my books out ofthe window 

“Col. Is a brave nobleman of the old metal.’ 

If the boak thrown out of the window had been one out of an 
hundred foolish productions that we could name, we should not have 
severely blamed the testiness of the veteran.—We cannot help observ- 
ing that the minute details of coffee-drinking, smoking, and 
sweeping the floors, in this play, are sufficiently powerful to con- 
vert a good-natured reader into the leading character of the piece, 
arid to render him very peevish with the muse of the writer, who 
might be not unaptly typified by the aforenamed Miss Ulrica. © 


Art. 33. The Corsicans; A Drama, in Four Acts, Translated 
from the German of Augustus Kotzebue. §8vo. 28. Bell. 
xford-Street.’ 5? 

ere are some good ‘situations in this comedy, as dramatic manu- 
facturers term them ; and there is, throughout, more liveliness\avith 
less babbling dialogue, than in most of this author’s plays. _ As to 
thé plot, we have a father (a Corsican exile) who lives incognito, | 
ag steward in the same house with his own daughter, without sus- 
pecting her to be related to him ; and other wonderful mysteries of 
the same nature. Wehave also marginal directions: witness the 


follqwing scene, which we extract as a specimen of the art of writing 
@ part of dumb-shew :; ~ 





¢ Ferix, Natratta. 

§ [Whilst Felix is engaged in the following Soliloquy, Natalia ap- 

roaches, as if jnvolyntarily ; then retires, and comes back. ] 

* Fel. She came to see me—Fortunate Camillo! - Dar’st thou, 
flatter thyself with the glorious idea that something more than pity 
warms the bosom of that angel ?—She came to see me! — From yonder. 
hill she gazed at me—thought of me—was occupied with me durin 
the Soil dawning: bine ;—and I this very day walked past that hill, 
as jf it had been nothing else than a common heap of earth planted 
with trees! -—Oh! I aid not know that she had hallowed the spot 
by her presence !—I did not know that it was to become my favourite 
abode, the altar of my devotion; from which, during the sweet 
gloom of twilight, the most ardent vows for Natalja’s happiness shall 
rise to the evening star !—Natalia! Natalia!—let’s forth to the 
lovely hill !—[He turns quickly round, and sees Natalia standing before 
him. He shrinks back, trembies, and casts his eyes downwards. 

‘ Natalia casts a timid side glance at him, while her face appears 
eovered with the graceful blushes of virgin innocence. 

' © Felix slowly ventures to raise his eyes tawards her, 

* Natalia looks at him with inexpressible tenderness. 

* Felix throws himself at her feet; drops the rose, lays hold of her 
booty which he cqvers with ardent kisses, then rises and runs off proi- 

itately. | , 
. * Natalia stands as if fixed to the ground. After some pause she 
stoops to pick up the rose ; places it on her bosom with a sigh, and slowly 
withdraws.’ 
a SF i And 
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And so the curtain drops pathetically, in cadence with the sobs of 
the audience ! | 


Art. 34- La-Peyrouse: a D , in Two Acts. By Augustus 





Fer.. J- 


Von Kotzebue. Translated from the German by Anne Plumptre. — 


8vo. 1s. Phillips. | 
The name of La Pérouse excites the most tender regret. Whoever 


reads the account of his voyage must feel respect for and* almost 


attachment to his character, from the traits of worth and humanity 
which it discloses; and the dreadful uncertainty respecting his fate 
must long be felt with anguish, by persons of sensibility. Kotzebue 


has chosen the story of his supposed shipwreck and deliverance, for . 


the subject of this piece: but we cannot deem him happy in his ~ 


_ manner of treating it. The scene is laid ‘ upon an uninhabited island 
*- in the South Sea;’ which is however inhabited by La Pérouse, * 


Malvina, a savage, whom he has taken to wife, and Charles, their 
son and heir. {This reminds us of a burlesque song, in one stanza 
of which the captain of a vessel is thrown ashore on a desert island, and 


in the nex phe marries the daughter of the governor of the desert island.) 


A ship appears off the coast, and discovers La Pérouse: but. un- 
luckily it brings him another wife, whom he had married in 


vi 


France, and her son, who join the family on the uainhbabited island.— ° 
What is to be done? The Pérouse of Kotzebue attempts to stab . 
himself, in the presence of the ladies, who naturally prevent him,... 


The savage then proposes a scheme a /a Kotzebue, that the ladies 
should both live with him, and make what the Italians call ua trian- 
golo equilatero, an equilateral triangle: but, as this is not immediately 
relished, Madame. (a Pérouse attempts to poison herself. This 
happy expedient failing, the reader must be extremely uneasy, till 
he is relieved by the arrival of M. Clairville ; who brings the news of 
the French Revolution to the uninhabited island. Bérouse is per- 
suaded that he ought to stay where he is, and the ladies agree bo live 
with him as sisters; and thus the curtain falls, as we are told in the 
interpreting Italics, no doubt to the great pleasure of the spectators. 

We own that we cannot approve this treatment of a character Bike 
that of La Péréuse, consecrated by benevolence, true philosophy, 
and misfortune, to fasting fame. Led M. Von Kotzebue attribute 
his own ideas to imaginary personages ; but let him not profane the 
memory of such a man as Perouse ; aman whose observations on the 
various states, in which he had studied society, contain the clearest 
refutation of Rousseau’s wild opinions, and furnish the true and sim- 
ple history of civilization. _ 


Art.35. La Perouse : a Drama, in Two Ads, from the Gertnan of 
Kotzebue. By Benjamin Thomson, Translator of The Stranger, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. Vernor. 
Another translation, from the same. very exceptionable origiyal.— 

A Register-ofice seems wanting-for Kotzebue’s numerous (we had.al- 


most said innumerable) productions ; by means of which our rival trans-.. 


lators by profession, male and female, might escape the danger of 
running foul of each other, as several have unfortunately done ;—or, 
perhaps, an Jnsurence-office might prove a more desirable ‘scheme. 


: Q4 Ait. 
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Art. 36. The Art of making Tea: a Poem, in Two Cantos. 12mo. 
: 6d. Conder. ; 
, Thou h the cost of this poem beliflixpence, yet the bum of genius 
displayed in it amounts only to what Dr. Corbet calls *¢ farthing. 
muse ;’’ we hope that the Poet’s Tea is made stronger than his verses, 
King’s Art of Cookery, to which the author refers, was an ironical 
poem, somewhat like Horace’s Dialogue with Catius: but whether 
the present verses be meant in jest or in earnest, the writer has hardly 
furnished us with the means of deciding. If they be in jest, there 
is too little merriment ; if they be in earnest, they are too carelessly 
written. It seems that tea, which, in the opinion of many, is no 
better than water bewitched, is not a more powerful inspirer than the 
ange element. —The reader shall decide whether the following lines 
ought to have been.admitted in a piece of elegant humour ; 


¢ Let not the general error lead you wrong, - 
Milkmaids and shepherds only shine in song. 
These postulatums granted—you’ll allow 
| *T were better, if you can, to keep a cow.’ 
-Postulatums ! And the piece is dated from Cambridge ! 
However, as we are always “ candid where we cun,’”’ we shall ex- 
hibit some lines of a better cast ; which will shew that our poet has 
been rather careless than incompetent, in the other parts of his per- 
formance, ‘There is something of the vis poctica in this passage: 
“© To softer scenes my quiet muse repairs, 
Where gentle lovers sit in elbow chairs. 
Now, while the heated urn emits the steam, 
Before the tardy footman brings the cream, 
With joyous heart the simple Laura views 
From her lost Crusca, songs, and dellet doux. 
O’er all the work she runs her wondering eyes, 
_ And here she languishes, and there she dies. 
And as she reads, while fold succeeds to fold, 
She sighs, unmindful that the tea gets cold. 
Sonnets and songs her morning hours beguile ; 
How sweet the thought, how delicate the style! 
She sighs, she writes to sooth her Crusca’s grief 5 
And Johnson’s dictionary gives relief. 
- ‘There for long words she searches every page ; 
A\nd love and sonnets all her mind engage. 
Ah silly maid! much better would it be, 
Could you forget to love, and drink your tea. 
Why should you strive to write with so much art 
What Bircu will place beneath an apple tart ? 
He, barbarous man, ‘will tear the amorous page ; 
No type restrains him, and no rhymes assuage.’ 


‘We shall therefore conclude by giving the gentle bard a liftle ade 
vice, in his own style : : 
¢ Pour not too soon your tea nor verses off ; 
The wise will censure else, the rude will scoff. 


The 
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The vapid stream our thirsty lip deceives, 

And floats encumber’d with th’ unopen’d leaves ; 
So mocks that verse the critic’s curious eye, 
Where the crude thoughts in wild disorder lie. 
Keep, then, directed by salubrious fears, 

Your tea nine minutes, and your piece nine years.’ 


Art. 37. Macbeth: a Tragedy. Written by William Shakspeare, 
With Notes and Emendations, by Harry Rowe, ‘Trumpet-Major 
to the High-Sheriffs of Yorkshire ; and Master of a Puppet-show. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Vernor and Hood. | 
When we took up the present performance, we were somewhat 

surprized on seeing Punch aspire to the honours of criticism, and 

claiming a seat on the literary bench: but we considered that our 
venerable critic, having for so long a period preceded the judges in 
their entry to the antient castle of York,: might be expected to have 

picked up some acertlags of decisions. We recollected, also, that a 

puppet-show is the perfect type of the Greek and Roman drama, the 

parts being gesticulated by one performer, and declaimed by another ; 
and in this instance, the resemblance is completed by Mr. Rowe’s 
union of the Tibicen with the other characters of anthor and manager. 

On making these reflections, though we did not perhaps “ spy a 

brother,” yet. we proceeded, with much complacency of mind, to 

examine the contents of the pamphlet. 

The corrections proposed by Mr. Harry Rowe are somewhat in 
the style of Dr. Bentley: he has not spared the text, to substitute 
his own conjectures. In the very first scene, he proposes, instead of 


«¢ When the hurly burly’s done,” 


to read, When the hurly-burly’s over ; which destroys the rhyme ; 
and which is consequently an alteration of Shakspeare’s ascertained 
language, not a restoration of a corrupted passage. We turned ime 
mediately to Macbeth’s soliloguy, where this participle occurs se 
frequently ; 


«s Tf it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well © 
It were done quickly :” | 


but our critic has not un-done this passage. If either he, or Mr. 
Punch, will try the effect of reading over in this sentence, it will ap- 
pear that Shakspeare had used the common word in the former in- 
stance. 
We shall insert a long note, on a line which this critic wishes to 
write anew,—without any sufficient plea, in our opinion : 
‘ His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood ;? : 
. ‘Fobuson. Steevens. Malone. 
¢ All the commentators, as far as I know, have retained this line; 
but the other day, my wooden Macbeth declared, in the green-room, 
that it was nonsense. Being old enough to know the folly of dis- 


puting with a blockhead, I only desired him to favour me with a bet- 
ter. He accordingly repeated, 


* His snow-white skin streak’d with his crimson blood.’ 


This 
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This, though not an extraordinary good line, has something like sense 
to recommend it. As the rejected line appears in all the old copies, 
it certainly was written by Shakspeare, so I shall follow the custom . 
of commentators, and give my Ty SE concerning it. 

¢ The river Avon is remarkable for its silver eels and golden tench ; 
and as Shakspeare drew all his images from nature, we may reason- 
ably suppose, that these two natural objects made a strong impression 
upon his fancy, and might be the fountain from which he drew 


¢ His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood.’ 


‘ Dr. Faustus, who is one of my best-dressed dramatic characters, and 
whom I consult upon all learned occasions, expresses great surprise 
that Dr. Johnson should have permitted this line to stand in his edi- 
tion of Macbeth; and the more so, as he could not but apply to it a 
certain line in Horace ; . 


“ Insigne, recens, adhuc indictum ore alio.” 


¢ From this specimen of my learned puppet’s erudition, the reader may 
be desirous of knowing ot concerning him. He was edu- 
cated at one of our universities, where he drank much and read little ; 
and after a residence of four years, he quitted his college, with nearly 
as much learning as he brought into it. ) H. R.’ 

We observe another reading, at p. 57, on a much disputed passage, 


which we cannot adopt: the Lillhiputian Manager reads, 
“ We have scorch’d the suake, not killed it ;” 


and he adds the following note : 


“© We have seoich’d the snake, not kill’d it, 
She'll close, and be herself. Fohnson. Steevens. Malone. 


“© We have scorch’d the snake, not kill’d it, 
She’ll close and be herself First folio. 


* The old editions have *‘scorch’d,”? but almost all the commentators 
have changed the word into **scotch’d,” upon the supposition that 
there was a nearer connection between ‘ scotching” and “ closing,’’ 
than between “ scorching’’ and ‘‘ closing.”?» My Prompter, who isa 
north-country man, says that there is no such word as “ scotch’d.” 
It is ** scutch’d,”’ a word chiefly used by the growers and manuface 
turers of hemp and flax, and implies beating, bruising, or dividing. 
The wooden-headed fellow of my company who plays the clown, 
says, that snakes are soon killed by lashing them with switches, and 
that by smart strokes their bodies may be divided. This has induced 
some of the gentlemen of my green-room to adopt, 

6 We have switch’d the snake, not kill’d it, — 
She'll close, and be herself. 
“ The stuffed figure of my company who plays the Serpent in “ The 
History of Adam and Eve,”’ has suggested a reading that is more cone 
formable to natural history. 


* We have bruis’d the snake, not kill’d it, 
She’ll coil, and be herself. 


‘ My Prompter wishes the original text to be continued, only substi- 
tuting 
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tuting ‘* coi?” for “ close ;’” and this he calls a good emendation. I 
have accordingly adopted it. 

‘ After all, I do not consider Shakspeare as under any obligation te 
his scotching, scutching, bruising and switching commentators. H. R.’ 

Shakspeare’s original word was undoubtetlly scutch’d; which, in - 
some of the northern counties, means a smart but slight stroke with a 
whip, or flexible rod, sufficient to stun the reptile, but not to destroy 
it. The word bruis’d, suggested by Mr. Rowe’s old Serpent, has 
no more relation to Shakspeare’s idea, than to the operation of a cat 
o’ nine tails. , 

Several other remarks of this kind occur to us: but, as Shakspeare 
affords an endless field for conjecture, we forbear to specify them. 
~ On the whole, we have been tolerably amused by the criticisms of 
our modern Thespis ; and, if we do not always agree with him, we 
can only use the old adage as our apology ; 

Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius.”’ 


POLITICAL, &e. 


Art. 38. 4 Complete State of the British Revenue for the Year endin 
on the 5th Day of January 1799: being an authentic Copy of | 
the several official Accounts presented to the House of Commons, 
placed under the followin Heads : Public Income. Public Ex. 

enditure. Public Funded Debt, and Reduction of the same. 

Unfunded Debt, and outstanding Demands. Exports and Im- 
orts. Arrears and Balances of Public Accountants. Account 

of the Hereditary and Temporary Revenugs of the Crown, and 

of the Civil-List Grants. An Account of the Revenues which 
would have been applicable to the Civil List, had they been re. 
served by his present Majesty,—of the Amount of the Annuity 
reserved by his Majesty in lieu of those Revenues, and of the 

Difference to the Public. And an Account of the Expenditure of 

the Money granted for the Service of the Year 1798. 8vo. 6s. 

sewed. Debrett. 

Those whose attention to public affairs leads them to a re= 
specting the subjects above enumerated, and who wish to form cor- 
rect estimates in political discussions, will find abundance of inform. 
ation in the tabular pages of this important compilement: the au- 
thenticity and accuracy of which cannot, we suppose, be questioned. 


Art. 39. Examen de la Conduite des Puissances de L’ Europe, &c. i. ¢. 
An Examination of the Conduct of the European Powers since 
the Commencement of the French Reyolution, and of the natural 
Consequences by which that Event must be followed. By a 
Member of the Germanic Body. 8yo, 2s, 6d. Sold in Lon-on 
by Richardson. . 

The unknown author of this tract appears to possess a very con- 
siderable portion of political science, ynited with the most profound. 
hatred of French power and principles. The mere mention of a 
republic seems sometimes to sicken him, and sometimes to rouse him 
to 1 er and,’ in adverting to the short duration of the re- 
public formed by the Belgic states on their revolt against Joucgh Ti 

whic 
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which died. within a year of its birth, he expresses most devoutly. his 
wish that £ all the republics which have budded forth, towards the 
end of this century, had shared the same fate.’ 

Influenced by this sentiment, he endeavours to persuade the Eu- 
ropean Powers, to whom this work is addressed, that the destructive 
progress of French arms is a natural consequence of the apathy 

' manifestéd by them at the commencement of the revolution, and of 
their want of union and energy, when at length the insolence and 
crimes of the republic compelled them to arm in their own defence ; 
and tlrat nothing but a firm coalition of the states of Europe against 
France, and a vigorous exertion of their whole strength, can save 
them from falling igdividually aud successively before that gigantic 
and unprincipled power... » : 

The work is divided into exght chapters. In the first, the writer 
applies himself to the German empire, and enters into a minute and 
able detail of the errors which that body has committed in the ma- 
nagement of the war, fiom the first entrance of General Custine 
imto Germany ; in the neutrality of several of the states, their refusal 
tofurnish contingents, and their agreeing to a line of demarcation ; in. 

_ the pusillanimity shewn at Rastadt ; m the defection of Prussia; in 

the want of concord in the military operations of the allies; in their 
inaction in Italy, while they made war in the Low Countries; in 
the waste of time at Valenciennes, and afterward an the easy terms 
granted to the garrison; and in the treaty of Leoben and that of 
Campo Formio. All these and a variety of other points are here 
teuched with an able hand.—Of the conduct of Prussia, he speaks 
with peculiar disapprobation ; and he reprangtct, as the extreme of 
impolicy, its neutrality. towards France while that power overran 
Holland; which, by treaty, by policy, and by ties of blood, the 
Prussians were bound to defend. , 

In the second chapter, treating of the states of the North of 
Europe, the writer panegyrizes the conduct of Paul I. and cautions 
the allies against entertaining the idea that the system of this prince 
1s founded on views of self-aggrandizement, to result from a new 
partition of Germany. Sweden he labours to persuade to enter into 

_ the coalition, from a view of the danger of its commerce should 
France'succeed against England; and ead. the most absolute 
government at present in Europe, he thinks, cannot hope to be 
spared if the republic should triumph. 

In his third chapter, though he allows Great Britain full credit for 
her energy in the cause, he does not admit that she has been free 
from military and political errors. He charges her with having dis- 
suaded Prussia from entering France in the year 1792: he considers 
the attack of Dunkirk as Sues been in the highest degree im- 
politic, and undertaken at a time when an attempt should have been 
made at striking some decisive blow ; and he accuses her of negli- 
gence in Toulon, of having neglected Holland in 1794 and 1795, 
and of devoting the remains of the French marine officers to destruc 
tion, in what he deems the half-calculated and ill-appointed expedition 
to Quiberon, which should have been supported by a diversion on 
the coasts.of Holland. Roused at length by the insolence of the Di- 
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rectory, and by her exclusion from the Congress of Rastadt, he 
’ gdmits that we have at last displayed our true character, and shewn 
ourselves-worthy of our former fame. 

The subsequent’ chapters treat of the conduct of Holland and 
Belgium, Spain and Portugal, Switzerland and Italy, and Turkey 
and Poland. They display a very extensive “Snee’ e of the- in. 
terests of those respective powers, of the conduct which tliey have 
pursued, and of the principles which have actuated them in the 
course of the war. They manifest sagacity and talent, but they 
betray an exasperated, partial, and intemperate spirit 5 particularly 
the concluding chapter ; in which we find, summed up in one apo- 
strophe, the moral of the piece: ‘ Yes, sovereigns and nations; 2 os 
or the French Republic must perish !”” 

We cannot take leave of this work without translating the follow- 
ing curious parallel between the monarchic and modern republican 
systems of government: - 

‘ The antient governments, under which Europe has risen to the 
highest pitch of glory and happiness of which history has left us a de- 
scription, rest on a tacit contract between the sovereign and the 
people; and the Supreme Being, to whom each party appeals to 
sanction and to guarantee this sacred compact, seems to communicate 
to it his own immutability. An unison between the policy and the 
religion of the state gives to the social edifice the solidity of an au- 
gust temple ; and the security of property is the natural result of the 
permanence of the government, whose interest it is to protect and 
preserve the possessions of its subjects. Under these, man may attain 
the highest degree of lionour and of fortune: but the paths which 
eonduct him thither are economy, labour, science, talents, and 
abeve all, patience :—paths which are indeed long and difficult. 

‘ The representative system, on the contrary, establishing as a 
‘principle that the multitude is the supreme arbiter of the nature and 
the form of the government, and is not necessarily connected with 
nor bound to it, renders its form and its existence precarious. Gover- 
nors and magistrates are thus but the slaves of the blind multitude. 
They therefore apply themselves to corrupt and flatter it, and soon 
learn to consideg it as their most cruel enemy. Immediately, they 
begin to precipitate their arate into the most absurd and dangerous 
enterprizes. If fortune favours these, they breathe as long as bril- 
liant success attends their efforts :—if divine justice, or the wrath of 
irritated nations, sweep them from the face of the earth, their go- 
vernors still triumph, and smile when they see the heads of their ene- 
mies fall by thousands. Such a government has no other allies than 
war and pestilence. Without power to protect itself, how should it 
_ be able to cause the property of others to be respected? Under the 
unsteady sceptre of such a government, life to the good is a punish- 
ment,—and to the wicked only a short passage, not worth the care 
of regulating. The’ bold intriguer ascends with rapid step towards 
fortune and honours: but, when .he has gained the summit, he is 
hurled down by some still bolder adventurer who has troddén in his 
footsteps.” rests on 

This tract ‘was written, as we are told, in the beginning of the 
year 1798. The. reader of it will regret that its ohservations, in 
. many 
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many instances, relate to a state of things which ha6 ince that time 


been materially changed. 


Art. 40. Substance of the Speech of His R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
in the House of Lords, on the Motion for the Recommitment of 
the Slave Trade Limitation Bill, 5th July 1799: published at the 

* “Request of the West India Merchants and Planters, and the Mer. 
cantile Interest of Liverpool. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons. 

This speech does considerable credit to the industry and research 
of the royal orator. The Duke of Clarence appears very sincerely to 
have opposed the fofal abolition of the slave trade, and adduces se. 
veral arguments to prove that the traffic is carried on by the British 
merchants with more attention to the comfort of the slaves, than is 
paid by those of any other country engaged in it ;—and that, while 
‘the Africans continue in their present state of gross barbarity, the 
abolition of the trade for slaves could not promote the cause of hu- 
manity, while it would materially injure the West India merchant 
and planter; who, on the faith of Parliament pledged to secure to 
them a right of importing razourers from Africa, have at present 
engaged in West India plantation a capital of above 80,000,000 1. 

at the nevroe slave is better treated by the British merchants 
‘and planters, than by those of other countries, is very probable : but 
that they do not enjoy such a degree of comfort, as we should wish 
that creatures sharing in human form should enjoy, seems to be fully 
proved by a fact admitted by his Royal Highness, viz.—the con- 
tinued necessity of annually supplying, by fresh imports, the defi- 
ciency of their propagation. Nothing but an extreme degree of 
suffering could counteract the first and strongest impulses of nature ; 
and not only prevent the increase but cause an uniform diminution 


of the species. De 


Ast. 41.. The Terms of all the Loans which have been raised for the 
Public Service during the last fifty Tears :—with an Introductory 
Account of the principal Loans prior to that Period, and Ob- 
sérvations on the Rate of Interest paid for the Money borrowed. 
By J. J. Grellier. 8vo. is. Johnson, &c. 1799. 

The title of this pamphlet fully discloses the nature of its con- 
tents. ‘To those who study the history of finance, it will afford in- 
teresting information; and even with a view to the general history 
of the.empire, it is not without ite use. On perusal of it, the reader 
will probably be struck with the enormity of the sums which have 
annually been borrowed since the commencement of the present 
war. ‘They appear conspicuously prominent in the following ab- 
stract of the loans since 1750, which we collect from the work. . 





E750 —- 1,000,000] 1759 — 6,600,c0o0 ! 1768 — 1,900,000 
—5I — 2,100,000} —60 — 8,000,000 | —69 — none 
—52 —— none | —61 — 12,000,000 | —70 —— none 
—53 — none «62 — 12,000,000 | ——-71 — none 
—§4:—~ none —63 — 3,500,000 | —72 — none 
‘sm—§5 —- 1,000,000 | —64 = none —73 —« none 
—56 == 2,000,000 | 65 -—- none —74 — none 
‘$9 =—={ 3,000,000 | —66 — 1,500,000 | —75 — none 
—-§8 —= 5,000,000 | --67 == 1,500,000 | —76 — 2,000,000 
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1777. —— 5,000,000 | 1785 — none 1793 = 4,500,000 
—78 — 6,000,0c00 |} —86 — none —94 — 11,000,000 
“k. _  —99 — 7;000,000|-—-87 — mone . |} =—95 — 18,000,000 
\ —80 — 12,000,000 | —88 — none —96 — 25,500,000 
—81 — 12,000,000 | —89 — 1,002,500 | —97 — 32,500,000 
—82 — 13,500,000 | —90 = none —98 — 17,000,000 
—33 — 12,000,000 | —gIi — fone —99 == 20,500,000 
—84 — 6,000,000 | —92 — none 
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Art. 42. Strictures on the proposed Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland; with Occasional Remarks. By Nicholas Gay, Esq. 
F.R.S.—Qui Mores Hominum maltorum vidit & Urbes.—8vo. 
1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1799. | 
This writer, who ts friencly to an Union, recommends the mea- 

sure by arguments of such an‘édd cast, that if ri do not convince. 

they will certainly divert the reader. We here find, in the small 

fe space of 38 pages, not only arguments for an Union, but also a 

sketch of Wales Liverpool, Birmingham, the North of Ireland, &c. 

&c. &c. interspersed with a variety of observations on whiskey, Irish 

cars, English carts, waggons, hard roads, good inns, ditches, 

churches, oratorios, &c. &c. Every one will admit that here is 
enough for money !——In this discursive way, however, the author shews 
his good intentions towards his native land of Ireland, by offerin 
many remarks tending to the improvement of that country, whi 

deserve attention, : age 


| Dp? 
fy Art. 43. The Power of Parliament considered, in a Letter to a 
Member of Parliament. 8vo. pp. 32. No Price, nor Book- ; 
seller mentioned. London. 1799. 
This animated but unknown writer discusses the question so much 
agitated on the other side of the water, “ How far the power of 
Parliament is competent to the transfer of its authority ?”’. This im- 
portant point, on which the proposed Union so materially hinges, 
is here decided in the negative; and we must acknowlege, though 
confessedly well-wishers towards the great and adventurous measure, 
/ o that the present investigation is conducted with most respectable 
ability. ‘The author’s motto, from Junius, is very apposite to the 
design of his Letter: * The + sae of King, Lords, and Commons, 
is not an arbitrary power. ‘They are the trustees, not the owners 
of the estate. The fee-simple isin vs. They cannot akenate, they 
cannot waste.” . 






Art. 44. Constitutional Objections to the Government of Ireland by a 
separate Legislature, in a Letter to John Hamilton, Esq. occa- 
sioned by is Remarks on @ Memoir on the projected Union. 
By Theobald M‘Kenna, Esq. 8vo. pp. 85. Dublin. 1790. 
Mr, M‘Kenna is one of those writers who recommend ‘a lefts. 

tive incorporation of the two countries, chiefly by shewing ‘that 

the present constitution of Ireland is that of complete subserviency 
to Great Britain; that pretended Independent kreland is but a pro- 
-.viace-of the British empive, as Spain and Achaia were peirmers of 
*: ome ; 


} 
~ 
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Rome; that this subserviency of Ireland ¢ cannot favourably affect 
the public ;’ that the Parliament of Ireland cannot pretend to bea 
popular delegation; that the Irish Houses of Parliament cannot 
wisely and beneficially legislate for their country, because they are 
partial and JLiassed ;, that’ the only token of independent or para- 
mount power, which they possess, is the droit de potence, or the right 
Of gibbeting the people ; chat they possess no affectionate solicitude for 
their constituents ; that the result of their legislative labours is but 
to have created or cherished ¢ a state of society in Ireland marked by 
an eternal struggle between the rich and pocr, not unlike the wars 
waged between the Jndian Tribes and the back settlements of Ame- 
rica ;’ that, in the agency of the [rish Parliament, a competent cause 
may be assigned for the ill‘condition of its subjects ; that the Irish 
Parliaments have an interest distinct from that of the nation, as the 
French nobility had an interest distinct from that of the people ; that 
they form the centre of a system,which, like the late Court of 
France, goads and irritates the people, and which can never cease to 
draw down on Ireland a repétition of the disasters which she has 
witnessed ;—in a word, that the Irish government is an oligarchy 
adverse to the body of the people. , 

We.acknowlege that this tone of argument, designed to recom- 
mend an Union, appears to us highly injudicious ; because it seems 
difficult to conceive that it does not immediately tend to palliate or 
justify the past, and to stimulate to new, rebellions. How much 
more prudent is that reasoning, which, throwing a'veil over the follies 
or the vices of the Irish legislature, (if indeed that legislature be 
stained by vices and by folly,) confines itself to recommend this 
favourite measure by proving that it tends to.add new strength to the 
empire, and new sources. of industry and wealth to the Irish people. 
On these topics, however, Mr. M‘ Kenna scarcely touches. He de- 
lights to soar in the high regions of political metaphysics; and to 
indulge in profound speculation on the operations - abstract prin- 
ciples ;—or, if he condescends to notice matters of fact, it is but to 
accumulate those which may illustrate most strongly the degraded, 
slavishy miserable, and oppressed state of his country, and may heap 
disgrace and’ odium on. its legislature. Is it prudent in gentlemen, 
whoargue for committing the interests of Ireland exclusively to a 
British government, (for such in substance will be the effect of an 
Union,) to persuade Ireland that a Parliament, admitted by their 
own’ 2mm to have been the instrument of that government, has 
generally been the bane and scourge of the country ? 

We beg pardon of Mr. M‘Kenna for these observations ;—if they 
appear to be severe, we can plead in excuse that his work fell under our 
notice immediately after we had perused what we conceive to be a 
much more able composition on the same subject—the speech of 
Mr. Sylvester Douglas ; (see p. 167 of this Review,) and by which, 
possibly, we may have been led to regard the remarks of Mr.M‘Kenna 





with a less favourable eye than we should have otherwise done. Wall ‘e, 
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Art. 45. The Hygrology, or Chemico-Physiological Doctrine of the 
Fluids of tht Human Body : ‘Translated from the Latin < J.J. 
- 6 CNCK, 
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Plenck, of Vienna, Professor of Chergistyy,. &c. . By, Robert 
Hooper, of Pembroke College, Oxford, M.D, F.L.S. F.L.M-Se 
and Honorary Member of several Societies. Svo. pp. 270. §8. 
Boards. Boosey. 1797 . | 
‘On this work of the celebrated Plenck, the translator remarks that 
‘ The analysis cf the Human Fluids, according: to the laws. of 
modern chemistry, has been, for some time, a desideratum in medi- 
cine; but until the present publication, no writer has exhibited a 
complete view of the subject. se 
_ © The great experience of the learned author, from his situation as, 
Public Professor of Chemistry, and the luminous order and perspi- 
cuity which is seen in every part of the following Treatise, cannot but 
render it extensively usefulin a chemicaland physiological pointof view. 
‘ No writer ever possessed, in an higher degree, the spirit of ana- 
iysis: rich in matter, and concise in description, he every where un- 
folds to his readers, with perspicuity and order, the nature and qua- 
lities of the subject on which he treats. 
¢ The subsequent work is principally designed as a compendium, 
or text-book, to the more elaborate labours of modern chemists, who 
have, in part only, examisied the properties of some particular fluids 


of the body ; but itis to be hoped, that it may further excite physi- 


cians, toelucidate thenature and office of the animal fluids, by thismode 
of analysis, and lead to a clearer conception of the Animal Bee 
_ © It will also serve as an useful introduction to the general patho- 
logy the respectable professor promises; which is likely to prove of 
great utility in the practice of medicine.’ 

- From the examination into which M. Plenck has here entered, 
respecting the various fluids of the human body, we shall select that 
which he has advanced on the Nervous Fluid. 

¢ The Nervous Frurp. An extremely subtile liquid, contained in 
the very mitiute canals which form the medulla of the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, medulla oblongata, médulla spinalis, and nerves. 

‘The Secretinc OrGaw is composed of the extremities of the 
dtteries which form the vascular cortex of the cerebrum, cerebellum, 
and medulla spinalis, 

‘ But the medulla spinalis is internally vascular, and externally medul- 
Jary ; that the spinal nerves may not have to pass through the cor- 
tical substance. | 

‘ The’nervous liquid appears to exhale from the extremities of the 
nerves. The lassitude and debility of muscles from-too great exer- 
cise, and the dulness of ‘the sensorial organs from excessive use, 
would seem to prove this. . 

‘ It hasno Smerzi nor Taste; for the cerebrine medulla is in- 
sipid ‘and inodorous. ‘Nor has it any coLour, for the cerebrum and 
Herves are white. _ , | 
- €It is of So subtile a CONsisTENCE, as never to have been detected. 

‘ Its Mosirity is srupenpovs, for in less than a moment, with 
the consent of the mind, it is conveyed from the. cerébrum to the 
muscles, like the electric matter. 

‘ Whether the nervous fluid be carried, from the organ of sense in 
the sensorial nerves to the cerebrum, and from thence in the motory 
nerves to the muscles, cannotbe positively affirmed, but may be proved. 

‘The Constituent Principres of this liquid are perfectly un- 
known, as they cannot be rendered visible by art, or proved by ex- 
- Rey. Oct. 1799, R periment. 
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periment. Upon making a ligature upon a nerve, the motion of the 
fluid is interrupted, which proves that something corporeal flows 


through it. It is therefore a weak argument, to deny its existetice. 





because we cannot see it; for who has seen the matter of heat, 


oxygene, azote, and other elementary bodies, the existence of which 
no physician in the present day doubts? | 
‘The electric matter, whose action on the nerves is very great, 
does not appear to constitute-the nervous fluid : for nerves exhibit no 
signs of spontaneous electricity : nor can it be the magnetic matter, as 
the experiment of Gavian with the magnet demonstrates: nor is it 
oxygene, nor hydrogene, nor azote ; for the first very much irritates 
the nerves, and the other two suspend their action. | 
¢ I am of opinion that the nervous liquid is an element sui generis*, 
whith exists and is produced in the nerves only ; hence, like other, 
elements, it is a thing unknown, and only to be known by its effects. 
+ €.'The pulpous softness of some nerves, and their lax situation does 
not allow them and the brain, to act on the body and the soul only 
by oscillation. Lastly, a tense chord although ligated, oscillates. © 
© Use of the Nervous Fiuip. It appears to be an intermedi. 
dte substance between the body and the soul, by means of which 
the latter thinks, perceives, and moves the muscles subservient to 
the will. Hence the body acts upon the soul, and the soul upon the 
body. . 
i Taitly, it appears to differ from the vital principle ; for parts live 
and arc irritable which want nerves, as bones, tendons, plants, and ine 
sects.’ : 
~ Qn this subject, we shall only remark that much is here affirmed 
concerning that which ‘ is of so subtilea consistence, as never to 
have been detected.’ 
‘ The translator proposes, on a future occasion, to give some ob- 
servations on the Chemical Analysis of the Human Fituids, in a 
distinct Treatise. ‘ 


Art. 46. Observations on Mr.Simmons’s Detection, &c. &c. witha 
“ Defence of the Czsarian Operation, &c. &c. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Envravings. By John Hull,-M. D. &c. Part I. 8vo. 
pp. 87. 2s. Bickerstaff. | : 
We have long entered our protest ‘against the acrimony with which 
this dispute has been carried ons and it is become requisite, for the 
credit af both parties, that it should now be concluded, ‘The pre-, 
sent publication seems to be the hasty effusion of a mind severely. 
galled by Mr. Simmons’s last pamphlet, [see Rev. Sept. Art. viii. ] 
and contains nothing new regarding the subject in dispute. 
The question is now decided against the operation : let it then rest. 
in peace. We wish that it were im our power to accelerate that oblivion 
of the personal severities attending its discussion, to which time will 


undoubtedly consign them. Fer... 


Art. 47. A Treatise ou Bilious Diseases and Indigestion ; with the 
Effects of Quassy and Natron in these Disorders. By John Gib- 
son, M. D. Surgeon in the Royal Navy.. 8vo. 23. Murray and 
Co. 1799. . | 
We cannot commend this performance for clearness of arrangement, 


ae a 





«* With properties peculiar to itself’ 


for 
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for precision of language, nor for novelty of information. It contains 
a heavy detail of practice which is familiar to every intelligent physt 


tian; if we except the large doses of fossile alkali recommended by 
. the author, : 


We were amused by the superb manner in which an old acquaint- 
ance {fs introduced by Dr. G. (p. 7, &c.} as ¢ the Salt of many Vit 
tics.’ The reader needs not flv to the ingenious Doctor to procure 
this noble medicine, which is only the ci-devant Sal Polychrests the 
Jate Kali Vitriolatum, and the present Suiphat of Potash; **. Qour 
yon that was, your boy that is, your child that shall be*? A more im- 

ortant deficiency in chemical knowlege appears at p. 41, where 

Dr. Gibson recommends Dr. Griffiths’s mixture of sulphat of irons 
myrrh, and: potash, as the * best form’ for administering chalybeates + 
in this formula, it is evident that the sulphat of iron must be decome 
posed, and the iron be precipitated by the potash; the Sat of many 
Virtues, indeed, isthus substituted for thechalybeate, but this is clearly 
a guid pro gito, not in the author’s contemplation.— We do not mean, 
by this remark, to discourage the use of Dr. Griffiths’s formula} we 
only object to its being’ recommended as the dest mode of giving iron 5 
the metal given in substance, in form of rust, or of oxyds otherwise 
obtained, ‘may each deserve a preference, according to particular cir- 
cumstances. : rishore 
' It. is no objection to a medical work, that the author may have 
been anticipated in sotne of his observations : but we have a right to 
expect that the principal part of it shall be original: “In this respect, 
we think, Dr.Gibson has laid himself open to remark, since the greater 
part of ‘his treatise consists of extracts: but we must do him the 
justice to add that most of them are attributed to their respective 
authors. 

Art. 48. Practical Observations tn the Cure of Woinds and Ulcers on 
the Legs, without Rest; illustrated with Cases. By Thomas 
Whately » Member of the Corporation of Surgeons of London. 

' 8vo. pp. 352. 7s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1799; 
Mr. W ately conceives that the difficulty of curing wounds and 

ulcers, of the inferior extremities, is owing to their dependent situa> 

tion. This, he thinks, may be overcome by the pressure of ban- 
dages, which will afford sufficient support to the vessels, to answer 
the purpose effected by placing the limbs in the horizontal position, 

In this plan, he has been in aconsiderable degree anticipated by the 

publications of Mr. Bayntun; yet the present work is not superseded 

by what has hitherto:appeared on the subject. The scope of observ- 
ation which the author has taken, and the explanatory details into 
which he has entered, though they may not afford much instruction 
to experienced practitioners, will be gratifying and useful to students. 

Mr. Whately recommends the pressure to be made by the-applica- 
tion of flannel rollers round the limb, over a very simple dressing, as 
of spermaceti ointment ; applying compresses, so as to fill up any 
inequalities of the part, and to make the whole cylindrical. 

The cases occupy a considerable part of the volume, and are illus- 
trated by a coloured plate, very neatly executed, exhibiting various 


* Merchant of Venice: | 
Rz | specimens 
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‘specimens of diseased bones. We mention'this engraying, because 
we are glad to. seg such useful assistance to verbal description becoming 
more general, in medical works. . 
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Art. 49. Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and Entertaining ; Alphabeti, 
-- cally arranged, and interspersed with a Variety of useful Obsery. 
ations. By Charles Buck. 12mo. pp. 285. 4s. 6d. Boards, 

Chapman.” 1799. telat sah' 

The professed end of the compiler of this volume. is, ¢ to, set. before 
men the grand object of veneration and worship, to rouse them, to 
their duty,'to facilitate their happiness, to shew them the deformity 
of vice, and to inspire them with true and-exalted views of the sacred 
religion of Jesus.’ The anecdotes are of various kinds; ‘ many,haye 
been often related: but (says the editor), diamonds are, not.the, less 
valuable or splendid for being strung and set in order : novelty has not 
been so much my design. as wtility;* to which it is added, that what 
had been before scattered in an extensive field are here arranged. for 
an easy review ; and an index is given at the end of the volume to 
assist for this purpose. | ‘aimee 

In this diversified. performance, we meet, with names antient,and 

_ modern, and occasionally of some persons now living.—-Mr, Buck 
does not produce authorities for th¢ relations which he gives ; nor is 
it:always.requisite : the account of.a servant. who robbed. his master, 
(p..119,) and’ was. tempted to the act by atheistical conversation 
which he had heard at his table, is (if-we recollect aright) better 
and more accurately told in Davies’s .Life of Garrick, In p, 234, 
we observe. ascribed to Vespasian. (diem, perdidi)}.what is related. of his 
son ‘T'itus.—The compiler, however, ‘ deprecates the severity of the 
critic ;- and. hopes-that .candour will perform.the office of a friend 
more disposed to pardon than to indulge invective.’—We shall there- 
fore only observe that, though some things might. have been omitted, 

 and.some defects be pointed out, we,are.on the whole here presented 
with,a volume which may afford entertaiyment and improvement. 

Art. 50. .4n Apology for the Missionary Society: By John Wilkes. 

8vo.° 1s. 6d.. Chapman. 1799. ) ) ! 

This loose declamation, which was delivered at a debating sqciety, 
glitters with the tinsel and foil of metaphor and quotation, but. emits 
httle ofithe mild and steady light of real'argument. ‘The ayihot:un- 
dertakes to prove that the conduct of the Missionary Society, in at- 
tempting to propagate Christianity ia heathen countries, is more de 
serving of applause and encouragement than the conduct of the Ame- 
rican Quakers in emancipating their negroe slavés, No doubt, the de- 
sign of the Missionary Sggfety was in. some respects laudable : but ree 

port-says that the undeftaking has totally miscarried. . 

_ -° A quarto volume has been published, giving an-accaunt of the Jate 
voyage of the Missionaries from England to Otaheite ; from. which 

some interesting passages will, in due time, be seleeted for the enter- 


. 


4 


tainment of our readers. 

~ Art. ote Canterbury Tales. Volume IL. By Sophia ad Harriet 

Lee. 8vo. pp. 522+. 73% Boards. Robinsons. 1799. | 

We have been greatly interested and gratified by the — of this 
additional volume, which ts fully equal m merit to the former part 

the 
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the work. The first story in this collection, which is intitled the Of: 
ficer’s Tale, is‘particularly well-imagined, and Contains many touch- 
ing incidents: ‘The Clergyman’s Tale, which, follows, is of a more 
solemn and. gloomy casty aad levies indeed a, heavy tax on the sympa 
thetic feelings of its readers. —If we. were inclined to poiot.out any 
imperfection in this pleasing publication, we should mention that there 
is rather too much similarity in the ground-work of both these stories. 
In the first, ason meets, without knowing, his mother’; “in the se« 
cond, the wandering son encounters his father without “discoverin 

him.—The language is generally correct, and even elegant : but it is 
occasionally turgid or obscure, when an effort at sublimity. is uva- 
vailingly, made. _ Indeed, we have long had opportunities of observ- 
ing that no circumstance, is so injurious. to style, as,the passion for 
Jine.turiting. When writers of real merit, like the authors of ithe pre- 
sent volume, countenance this species of false taste, it is the duty of 
the critic to point out the mistake, and to remind both authors and 
readers that the most simple and true expressions are always the most 


' forcible. 


At the ead of the volume, the writers remove the thin veil of 
reality which they had placed before these stories, in saying that they 
swere related by travellers at an Inn, at Canterbury ;- and they are.now 
confessed to be day-dreams, to which Miss S. L. acknowleges she has 
‘been always subject. Addressing’ herself to the/ reader, she says, ¢ if 
you should ‘find this as pleasant as I have done, why we may hence- 
‘forward recite tales without going to Canterbury.’ We have no 
doubt that many of her readers will be happy to take a nap with‘her ; 


and, ‘ old as we are,” ‘we beg to enrol ourselves in the number. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


© To.the Monrury RsviewErse 
© GENTLEMEN; 


* As soon as I was informed by Mr. Hammick of the dangerous 
erratum Of eight for three grains of calomel, p. 38! 1.9. of the 
Contributions front the West of England, (see Rev. September, p: 68: 1. 3.) 
I notified it in two Medical Journals, and added the correction to the 
unsold copies of the book.—I beg you to let this stand as a farther 
notification.— Miss Mi Norton is not only living, but,‘as I heard from 
good authority, on being threatened with a return of her: complaint, 
received benefit as before from hydrogen gas.~— Your observation on the 
two cases where hydrocatbonate was used isjust. They are'not decisive: 
but they shew the innocence of the practice ;. probably however they 
were not worth publishing. —At the Pneumatic Institution, we, shall be 
uspardonable if,our trials do not bear the most.rigid scrutiny, In 
private practice, a complicated treatment is not easily avoided. 

© I am glad to’ have the concurrence of the M.R. in a proposition 
so alarmingly important.as this,—that the public have not hitherto de- 


rived a degree of information from the practice in infirmaries,. equal 


to the trouble and expence bestowed upon them. 1 am glad: also that 
the writer of the article,thioks, with me, that some farther. means 
ought to be adopted for,.preserving the pbanomena. cbserved.in_these 
repositories of diseaie.. The mere judgment and activity of the medical 
attendants are not, as experience shews, sufficient for this.great» pur-~ 
pose, In observing thit my plan is too Forcing, 1 know not if it 
escaped the critic that I represent it as *‘ impracticable tifl a discovery 

its 
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in physiology should be capable of exciting as warm sensations as é 
ministerial harangue.’ 1 evidently suppose, all along, that the public 
Must be educated to this scheme.—The Reviewer seems to think that 
the mixed assemblies would favout cabal. I think just the contrary.—+ 
At present, cabal appears to me, at least, to have almost uncontfovled 
dominion in metlicine ;—and though the figure which 4 physician would 
cut at the projected. meetings would be no absolute criterion of his 
merit, it would be a much better than any thé public now has, . Im- 
becility and mediocrity, so exhibited; would never get to the top of the 
profession.—All this is mere opinion against opinion; and I rather 
wonder that I have found so many medical men agreeing with me 
in the main, than one disagreeing in particulars. Parad 

* 1 know not whether the fact respecting thé rotation of surgeoné 
at Edinburgh * be as stated in the Review/—but I should supposé 
the scarcity of dead bodies to be the reason of the inferiority of the 
Scotch operators, if they be inferior, The French surgeons; as a 
body, are stated to excel the British in operations; and I suppose for 
the same reason. In the Review, p. 62. |. 20. it seems to be assumed 
that the hospital functionaries are superior to other physicians and 
surgeons. ‘This requires to be proved: it is just the point in debates 
and, were it so, infirmaries surely ought to have been of more use to 
medical ‘science and general humanity: for, in our publishing age, 
few, after having kindled a light with great trouble, would hide it 
under a bushel,—I look upon my plan as calculated to introduce rather 
than fnterrupt observers :—mete opinion again ! 

* Concerning the importance of chemical physiology; 1 shall have 
occasion to treat at large in a petiodical publication which will shortly 
be set on fuot by Mr. Davy, and myself, along with others. The 
ingenious member of your corps justly says that the idea is not new: 
—but (p. 65. i. 37) he seems to have forgotten that science means an 
arranged body of facts.—His allusion to our knowlege concerning 
itietals does not refute my opinion, though it should be wrong.—We 
may. have many important detached facts, but no science; and, if the 
actions of the living organs depend simply, as I believe, or in great 
measure, on their composition,—without advances ih ehemical physio- 
logy, medical science must continue a chimzra: an assertion which I 
répeat after yeats of anxious consideration. | am, Gentlemen, , 

_ * With great respect for your long and useful labours, Yours,. 
6 2d Oct. 1799. THOMAS BEDDOES.’ 





We certainly think, with Dr. Beddoes, that somé new regulations 
are necessarys in most public infirmaries, for the extension of medical 
knowlege ; and we only diifer from him respecting the particular 

lan which he has proposed. Voluntary communications, offered 
when the observations of the practitioners stiall have been properly 
matured, appear to us to be preferable to those which would be ex- 
acted at stated periods, on Dr. Beddoes’s scheme. 

Our opinion of the difficulties, attending periodical meetings of the 
subscribers to an infirmary, is formed from observation ; nothing caf 
be more open to the influence of party and cabal. The wisest mea- 
sures, the most obvious improvementsy may be discountenanced by 
the clamors of a few prejudiced men, collected by the industrious run- 
ners of an intriguing practitioner. The only appeal, remaining for 
oppressed merit; must be made to the good sense of the public at large: 


—_— 





1 EE Se regard the clinical institution, it proves nothing, because 
that institution is so recent.’ 
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- ‘We mentioned the rotation in the surgical department at the Edin: 
burgh Infirmary, from the recollection of the practice there man 
years ago. Every regular surgeon in Edinburgh had it then in his 
power to attend fora few months, in turn, at the Infwmary ; and we 
have known instances, in which the term of attendance has been frans- 
ferred from one practitioner to another. We-cannot ascertain the 
present mode of attendance: but we alluded to the general surgical 
practice in the house, not to that of the clinical wards. We mast 
beg leave to observe that we did not mean to in’inuate any inferiority 
of the surgeons in Edinburgh, by our remark: we only stated that 
the plan of rotation had not there produced a greater number of ca- 
pital operators, than the exclusive plan of the London hospitals had 
furnished, during an equal period. This fact is, in some degree, an 
objection 1o Dr. Beddoes’s scheme. The Doctor has misunderstood 
us, perhaps because our cupecesiens finns! sufficiently explicit, 
eoncerning the supposed superiority of hospital-practitioners. We 
meant to point out the hardship of amelit a man who should really 
be intent on improving medical science, from the train of inquiry 
which he had opened; and the cruelty of depriving the poor of his 
assistance, when they should have formed a confidence in his abilities, 
We hope that there are such hospital-practitioners. There is much 
difference between the simple addition of new practitioners, and the 
dismission of veterans, who are active and useful in their stations. 

Notwithstanding the ingenious reasoning of Dr. Beddoes, we must 
still think that there is something better than chimera in medical 
science. An arrangement of facts may be considerable, and may be 
valuable, without being complete. Indeed, in what science can the 
arrangement of facts be said to be complete? And if a knowlege of 
the ultimate structure of the subject be indispensable, we must de- 
spair of attaining just’ notions, in many departments of natural his- 
tory. The description of diseases, must be carried to greater perfeo- 
tion, before any important discoveries in pathology can be expected, 

In this amicable discussion, we have delivered our own views of the 
subjects treated by Dr. Beddoes with the freedom due to our office, 
but, we hope, with the respect due to the Doctor ; and, as we always 
_ endeavour to give an unbiassed opmion, we shall ever be ready to ac~ 
’ knowlege any of the errors, from which professional criticism is not 
qore exempted than other intellectual employments. 





We must differ from A. Z. respecting the use of the conjuncti6n 
nor, for or, in a line of Miss Seward’s ‘Translation of the Ode to 
Thaliarchus. [See Rev. Aug: p. 365-4 Our correction is supported, 
hy the practice of the best English poets; éx. gr. from Milton: — 

¢¢- But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 

With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun, 

Ca this delightful land ; zor herb, fruit, flower, 

Glist’ring with dew. ; aor fragrance after showers ; 

Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night 
With this, her solemn bird; nor walk by moon, 
Or gint’ring star-hght, without thee is sweet.” 


_In these numerous repetitions of the disjunctive particle, Milton 
did not deem the introduction of another verb necessary, as A. Z. 
thinks it tobe. We are also of opinion that A. Z. mistakes in sup- 
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posing that the first nor, employed by Miss Seward, signifies eifhtr y 
st must require aeither. It is certainly proper to attend to these my 
nutiz, and we think with otir correspondent that they are too much 
neglected; but A. Z. himself has furnished an example of inattention 
to. them, when he says, ‘ sometimes the first conjunction is itnpros 
perly placed, and the second does not answer to it or conneét ay 

J. C. objects to a sentiment contained in our review of Beaujolin’s ~— 
Travels of two Frenchmen, in our last Appendix, p. 535. whens 
speaking of the Orphan-Iouse at Hamburgh, it is said, that ‘ the 
orphans have too. much care taken of them, considering the class and 
condition for which they are designed; and are toe well educated for - 
the sphere in which they are to move.” This idea, J. C. deems ths 
beral; and he thiaks that it is also inconsistent with the additional} 
remark that the maid-servants of Hamburgh, who are chiefly taken: 
fram this institution, “ in general behave weil.’’—Whether these ree 
marks be objectionable or not, the responsibility does not rest with 
us, for they are the sentiments of M. Beaujolin and his friend. Our 
Opinion, however, is.that they are perfectly defenstble; and that it 
must be very obvious that young people, from the lower classes, ma 
be too weil fed, clad, arid-instructed, if they be destined in future life 
to those menial stations and low, occupations in society, (particularly 
on the continent of Europe,) which afford scarcely more than the nes 
eessaries of subsistence, and no opportunities for the use or display of 
superior mental accomplishments. A girl in the Orphan-House at 
Hamburgh is taught tine needle-work, writing, and perhaps the rudi- 
ments of natural history, &e, Of what use can this be, when she ig 
married to a labourer in the dock-yard, or hired as a cook to a tradess ‘ 
man ?—As to the Joys, whom J. C. does not seem to consider, aR 
education superior to the requisites of their future lot may be much 
more injurious than in the. case of girls ; since the spirit and capabilities 
af their sex may prompt them to aspire to unappropriate situations, 
to break through the laws of society, and to become adventurers, and 
useless or dangerous members of the community. 

Much more might be said on this subject: but we think that the le! 
to be observed on each side of the question, as to the limits of ins . 
struction, &c. ig in this case easily to be drawn, and very apparent. sit 

hs 


A Middlesex Farmer is informed. that we have not overlooked the 
icultural work which he mentions; but that our critical plough 
has lately been rather irregular in its operations in this department, 
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A Friend assures us that * the Confessions. of the Countess of 
Litchtenau,’? mentioned in our last Review, p. 117, 1s not a translae 
tion of the Biography noticed in our xxviith vol. p. 501, but a dis- 
tinct and very inferior work. When we spoke of the Confessions, we 
had not at hand the foreign publication, and our memory deceived 
us in supposing the identity of the two performances. _ 


The letter of Rs R..N. is unavoidably postponed, 








Co In the last “A ppendix, pe 514. 1.17. for ‘ awaken,’ r. awakensth 
P..519. |. 8. from bottom, for * mach intended,’ r. machines inteniled 
a the Rev. for Sept. p. 18. 1. 2. dele the word ¢ authar’s,? 


Sor Servers wnthes Pera he~ , fener 128, /40, (ab, 
IFS (93, BZy,22F, 239. 


